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NEW LIGHT ON DON DIEGO DE PENALOSA: PROOF 
THAT HE NEVER MADE AN EXPEDITION 
FROM SANTA FE TO QUIVIRA AND THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN 1662' 


Between the years 1678 and 1684 Don Diego Dionisio de Pena- 
losa Briceio y Berdugo, a discredited and exiled governor of 
the province of New Mexico in New Spain, made his three well- 
known proposals to Louis x1v to attack New Spain in the name 
of France. The first of these propositions, presented in 1678, 
looked toward the conquest of the region to the northeast and 
east of New Mexico, known as Quivira and Tegago (Teguayo),? 
probably the region between modern Wichita, Kansas, and the 
Wichita mountains in the present state of Oklahoma.’ The 
second proposal, made in 1682, called for the founding of a 
French settlement at the mouth of the Rio Bravo (Rio Grande).* 
In the third proposal, presented two years later and at exactly 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Louis, May 8, 1919. 

2**Real cédula comunicando al virey de Nueva Espaiia, pidiendo informe acerca 
del reino de Quivira,’’ in Fernandez Duro, Don Diego de Peialosa, y su descubri 
miento del reino de Quivira: informe presentado 4 la Real academia de la historia 
(Madrid, 1882), 50 ff. 

3 Herbert E. Bolton, Spanish exploration in the southwest, 1542-1706 (New York, 
1916), 205; F. W. Hodge, note, in Benavides, Memorial of 1680 (Ayer translation — 
Chicago, 1916), 278. 

4‘*Mémoire pour Mgr. le marquis de Seignelay, touchant 1’éstablissement d’une 
nouvelle colonie dans la Floride, dans 1’embouchure de la riviére appelée Rio-Bravo, 
et les avantages qui en peuvent revenir au roy et A ses sujets,’’ in Pierre Margry, 
Découvertes et établisscments des Frangais dans l’ouest et dans le sud de |’ Amérique 
Septentrionale (Paris, 1879), 3: 44 ff.; English translation in John G. Shea, The ez 
pedition of Don Diego Dionisio de Penalosa, governor of New Mexico, from Santa Fe 
to the river Mischipi and Quivira in 1662 (New York, 1882), 12. 
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the same time that La Salle was making preparations to found a 
settlement at the mouth of the Mississippi river, Pefalosa of- 
fered to seize Panuco (Tampico), and make it a base for the 
conquest of the adjacent rich mining province of Nueva Vizcaya.° 
As a result of the international importance attached to Peiia- 
losa’s proposals, his activities after leaving New Spain—his 
sojourn in England, his later residence in Paris, and the ques- 
tion of his connection with the La Salle expedition to the Texas 
coast — have been carefully investigated and their significance 
pointed out by students of French and Spanish colonization in 
America.’ Of Penalosa’s activities in America, however, es- 
pecially his record as governor of New Mexico and his trial and 
exile by the tribunal of the holy office of the inquisition, prac- 
tically nothing has heretofore been written. In 1879, the French 
historian, Margry, published what is apparently a brief auto- 
biographical sketch of Pefialosa,’ and this, until recently, has 
constituted the chief unquestioned source for his career prior 
to his exile from New Spain. Yet so brief is this sketch that 
Houck, the well-known historian of Missouri, writing in 1908, 
says: ‘‘Very little is known about his administration of New 
Mexico while he was governor and captain-general of the prov- 
ince.’’* The same year, Lea in his admirable study, The in- 
quisition in the Spanish dependencies, thus dismisses the Pejia- 
losa episode: ‘‘Another Governor of New Mexico, Diego de 
Penalosa, fared even worse when, for indiscreet words about 
priests and inquisitors and expressions verging on blasphemy, 
he was exposed to the humiliation of appearing as a penitent in 
5 ‘*Mémoire sur les affaires de 1’Amérique,’’ in Margry, Découvertes et établisse- 
ments des Francais, 3: 48 ff.; English translation in Shea, Expedition of Don Diego 
Dionisio de Peiialosa from Santa Fe to the river Mischipi and Quivira in 1662, 16 ff. 
6 See William E. Dunn, Spanish and French rivalry in the gulf region of the United 
States, 1678-1702: the beginnings of Texas and Pensacola (Austin, 1917), 13 ff.; 
Herbert E. Bolton, ‘‘The Spanish occupation of Texas, 1519-1690,’’ in Southwestern 
historical quarterly, 16: 6, 17, and ‘‘Notes on ‘Clark’s Beginnings of Texas,’ ’’ in 
Texas state historical association, The quarterly, 12: 151 ff.; E. T. Miller, ‘‘ The con- 
nection of Pefialosa with the LaSalle expedition,’’ ibid., 5: 97 ff.; E. Daenell, Die 
Spanier in Nordamerika von 1513-1814 (Munich and Berlin, 1911), 99 ff. 
7 ‘*“Notice sur le Comte de Pefialosa,’’ in Margry, Découvertes et établissements 
des Frangais, 3: 39 ff.; translation in Shea, Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio de 
Pefialosa from Santa Fe to the river Mischipi and Quivira in 1662, 8 ff. 


8 Louis Houck, A history of Missouri from the earliest explorations and settlements 
until the admission of the state into the union (Chicago, 1908), 1: 141. 
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the auto de fe of February 3, 1668—thus virtually incapacita- 
ting him for further service.’’*® 

At the court of Louis xiv, Pefalosa capitalized his personal 
knowledge of the regions mentioned in his three proposals. In 
1684, at the time that he offered to seize Panuco, he presented to 
Monsieur de Seignelay, French minister of marine, a manuscript 
‘‘Relacion,’’*° purporting to be an account of an expedition made 
by himself in 1662, while governor of New Mexico, to Quivira 
and beyond to the ‘‘Mischipi’’ river**—a stream thought by 
Houck to have been the Mississippi,’* by Shea to have been the 
Missouri river.** This ‘‘Relacion,’’ according to its title page, 
was written by Father Nicolas de Freytas, one of the Francis- 
can missionaries of New Mexico and the governor’s chaplain. 

The Freytas ‘‘Relacion’’ was published for the first time by 
John Gilmary Shea in 1882. Taking it as his authority, which 
he in no wise questioned, Shea hailed Pefialosa as a great ex- 
plorer of the Quivira region.**Among scholars at large, however, 
the publication of the ‘‘Relacion’’ aroused great speculation. 
In Spain, the Real academia de la historia instructed one of its 
members, the erudite Fernandez Duro, to investigate and report 
upon its authenticity. As a result of this investigation, Duro, be- 
fore the end of the year 1882, published as his report a book 
entitled: Don Diego de Penalosa, y su descubrimiento del reino 
de Quivira: forme presentado a la Real academia de la his- 
toria.* In this book no definite facts are presented and no 
documentary material is cited which positively disprove the al- 
leged expedition of Pefialosa in 1662. Duro, however, after 

® Henry C. Lea, The inquisition in the Spanish dependencies; Sicily — Naples — 


Sardinia — Milan — the Canaries — Mexico— Peru—New Granada (New York, 
1908), 256. 

10 ‘*Relacion del deseubrimiento del pais y ciudad de Quivira echo por D. Diego 
Dionisio de Pefialosa . . . escrita por el Padre Fr. Nicolas de Freytas,’’ in Shea, 
Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio de Pefialosa from Santa Fe to the river Mischipi 
and Quivira in 1662, 25 ff.; and in Duro, Don Diego de Peiialosa, y su descubrimiento 
del reino de Quivira, 33 ff. 

11 Jbid.; Shea, Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio de Peiialosa from Santa Fe to the 
river Mischipi and Quivira in 1662, 5, 7, 25. 

12 Houck, History of Missouri, 1: 146. 

18 Shea, Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio de Peiialosa from Santa Fe to the river 
Mischipi and Quivira in 1662, 5. 

14 Ibid, 


15 See note 2. 
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considerable investigation in archive and printed source mate- 
rial, some of which he published, in addition to the Spanish text 
, ~ > , ° . . * 

of the Frey tas ‘‘Relacion, ’ gives his conclusions as follows: 
first, that Penalosa did not make such an expedition at all; 
second, that Father Freytas did not write the ‘*Relacion’’; 
and third, that Penalosa forged the work, adding the name of 
Freytas when he moved to Paris in 1673." Likewise, in America 
H. H. Bancroft in 1884— independently, as he claims, of Duro — 
came to the conclusion that the whole narrative was a fabrica- 
tion, founded on Onate’s expedition nearly sixty years earlier, 
and that Pefalosa never made any such expedition.” 

we : 

Since the time of Duro and Bancroft no attempt has been 
made, so far as is known, to prove or to disprove the authenticity 
of the Freytas ‘‘Relacion’’ and the claim made therein that 
Pefalosa made an expedition from Santa Fe in 1662 to what is 
now eastern Kansas and southern Missouri. True, most scholars 
have held to the belief that Pefialosa never made the expedition. 
For lack of positive proof, however, no one since the Freytas 
‘*Relacion’’ was published in 1882 has hitherto been able to 
speak with certainty on this subject. Houck, though taking into 
account the fact that the ‘‘Relacion’’ generally has been dis- 
credited, says: ‘‘Without attempting to decide as to the truth- 
fulness of Padre Freytas’ narrative of this expedition of Pejia- 
losa, we cannot well omit to give its details as recorded by him, 

16 Duro, Don Diego de Peialosa, y su descubrimiento del reino de Quivira, 49. 

17 Hubert H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican states and Texas (San 
Francisco, 1884), 1: 386, and Arizona and New Merico (San Francisco, 1889), 21, 
24, 169. Bancroft arrived at these conclusions chiefly as a result of the fact that no 
mention is made of an expedition by Pefalosa to the eastern region in the famous 
report of Father Posadas, written shortly after 1685. Posadas was custodio of the 
Francisean missions and comisario of the tribunal of the inquisition during the ad- 
ministration of Pefialosa in New Mexico, and the report which he made at the request 
of the viceroy deals chiefly with the region to the north and east of New Mexico. His 
failure to mention an expedition by Pefialosa at a time when he himself was living in 
New Mexico is excellent circumstantial evidence that Pefialosa never made the expedi- 
tion which he alleges to have made. Such evidence, however, is only circumstantial. 
Posadas might have purposely omitted any reference to the expedition, for, as will 
be seen later, he and Pejialosa were the bitterest of enemies. See ‘‘ Informe 4 8. M. 
sobre las tierras de Nuevo Méjico, Quivira y Teguayo,’’ in Duro, Don Diego de 
Pefialosa, y su descubrimiento del reino de Quivira, 53 ff.; Dunn, Spanish and French 
rivalry in the gulf region of the United States, 63. 

18 Bolton, ‘‘The Spanish occupation of Texas,’’ in Southwestern historical quar- 
terly, 16: 7. 
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leaving the reader to judge of the intrinsic prebability of at least 
some of the main features of this narrative.’’** Then, with the 
‘‘Relacion”’ as his guide, Houck attempts to locate in a general 
way the regions and rivers mentioned in the narrative. Conclud- 
ing, he says: ‘‘The fact that the narrative of Freytas exagger- 
ates and magnifies the discoveries and population of the coun- 
tries through which he says Penalosa marched is in and of itself 
not sufficient reason for us to discredit this expedition en- 
tirely.’’*° 

It is purposed now, however, to show positively that Penalosa 
never made an expedition eastward from New Mexico in 1662. 
It is also purposed to relate, for the first time, some of the epi- 
sodes in his troubled administration, and to supplement and cor- 
rect Lea’s brief statement concerning his trial by the inquisition, 
the outcome of which trial made him, when later a veritable 
empire —the Mississippi valley itself —was at stake, the cause 
of the deepest concern to two of the oldest and proudest courts 
of Europe. 

In this connection a brief bibliographical note is in order. In 
1912, while searching in the archives of Mexico, the late Mr. 
Adolph F. Bandelier made transcripts of a great many of the 
papers of the inquisition. Among these papers were documents 
dealing with the trial and conviction of Don Diego de Pefialosa 
for blasphemy, impeding the jurisdiction of the inquisition, and 
other crimes. After the death of Bandelier, who had been able 
by a special grant from the Carnegie institution of Washington 
to continue his investigations in Seville, Spain, his transcripts 
of the inquisition papers, and many others, were entrusted to 
the present writer to translate and edit for publication for the 
Carnegie institution. The inquisition papers, referred to 
above, throw much interesting and valuable light upon the ae- 
tivities of Penalosa and his predecessor, Don Bernardo Lépez 
de Mendizabal, as governors of New Mexico. The utilization of 
these transcripts by the writer has made possible this paper, 

19 Houck, History of Missouri, 1: 142. 

20 Tbid., 1: 143. 

21 See J. Franklin Jameson, ‘‘ Annual report of the director of the department of 


historical research,’’ in Carnegie institution of Washington, Year book number 17, 
for the year 1918 (Washington, 1919), 145. 
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which may be regarded as the first fruits of the final labors of 
the lamented Bandelier in the archives of Mexico and Spain. 

On December 24, 1658, Don Bernardo Lépez de Mendizabal, 
newly-appointed governor of New Mexico, left Mexico City for 
Santa Fe. Accompanying him were the custodio, Fray Juan 
Ramirez, Fray Nicolas de Freytas, Fray Miguel de Guebara, 
and sixteen other Franciscan missionaries.” Of Freytas, who 
was then but twenty-four years old, and of Guebara, more will 
be heard; Father Freytas is the reputed author of the so-called 
Freytas ‘‘Relacion,’’ Father Guebara is named in the ‘‘Rela- 
cion’’ as chaplain of the Quivira expedition. En route to New 
Mexico there were many quarrels between Mendizabal and the 
religious. | Mendizabal made many claims to extraordinary 
powers, and even pretended to have secret instructions from 
Viceroy Albuquerque to strangle or hang the religious or to 
banish them ignominiously from the province. In July, 1659, 
Mendizabal and his retinue reached Santa Fe,” where he was to 
exercise the duties of governor until the latter part of 1661. 
During this period Mendizabal completely alienated all classes 
save a few of his own favorites and appointees. Especially 
did he antagonize and persecute the religious. So serious, in 
fact, was his persecution of this group that he came to be called 
Attila by everyone,” and within a year after his arrival the 
missionaries had decided, provided no relief should be forthecom- 
ing, to consume the sacrament in all the churches of the prov- 
ince and depart therefrom.” 

Mendizabal, however, was not unopposed in his high-handed 
acts and presumptuous claims. In particular did Fathers Nico- 

22‘*Testificacion de Fray Nicolas de Freytas, México, Enero 24, 1661,’’ in 
Segundo quaderno del proceso 4 Mendizabal, 63 ff. (Inquisicion, A. G. M., tomo 1660; 
transcript in the Bandelier collection) ; ‘‘ Primera audiencia de Don Bernardo Lépez 
de Mendizabal,’’ f. 143 (Ramo de inquisicion, A. G. M., tomo 1663; transcript in the 
Bandelier collection). 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid., ff. 45, 50. 

25 ‘* Testificacion de Don Juan Manso, México, 13 de Enero 1661,’’ in Segundo 
quaderno del proceso 4 Mendizabal, f. 46. 

26 ‘‘ Ratification de Miguel de Noriega, Santa Fé y 22 de Septiembre de 1661,’’ in 
Causa del fiscal del Santo Oficio contra Bernardo Lépez de Mendizabal,’’ f. 51 (In- 


quisicion, A. G. M., tomo 1662; transcript in Bandelier collection). 
27 ‘«Primera audiencia de Mendizabal,’’ f. 53. 
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las de Freytas and Miguel de Guebara take issue with him.* In 
June, 1660, Father Freytas charged Mendizabal with having 
publicly said that ‘‘he proposed to become the only and supreme 
head of the church,’’ which, added Freytas, ‘‘he has fulfilled so 
far as I am concerned.’’ This was followed by Freytas for- 
mally resigning his guardianship and ministry.** Early in the 
next year he was in Mexico and there he preferred many charges 
before the tribunal of the inquisition against Mendizabal.* 
Prior to this, however, the many complaints against Mendi- 
zabal had resulted in his recall by the civil authorities and the 
selection of Pefalosa as governor in his stead. Pefialosa’s com- 
mission as governor and captain-general of New Mexico was 
issued at the end of 1660 and he proceeded to his charge in 
1661." By June of the latter year the well-known mining town 
of Cueneamé, in central Nueva Vizcaya, had been reached. 
With Pefialosa at this time was Father Freytas, who was now 


28 ‘‘Declaracion de Fray Juan Ramirez, México, Mayo 14 de 1660,’’ in Segundo 
quaderno & Mendizabal, f. 10; ‘‘ Audiencia, Febrero 26, 1661,’’ in Causa contra Nic- 
olas de Aguilar, f. 32 ff. (Inquisicion, A. G. M., tomo 235; transcript in Bandelier 
collection). 

29‘‘Carta de Fray Nicolas de Freytas, Cuarac, Junio 18 de 1660,’’ in Segundo 
quaderno & Mendizabal, f. 26 ff.; see also ‘‘ Deposicion de Nicolas de Aguilar, Mayo 
8 de 1663,’’ ibid., f. 224. 

30 ‘*Declaracion de Fray Nicolas de Freitas, México 10 de Enero 1661,’’ in Causa 
contra Aguilar, f. 25; ‘‘ Audiencia de 21 de Febrero de 1661, Mexico,’’ ibid., f. 27; 
‘*Testificacion de Fray Nicolas de Freitas, Mexico, Enero 24, 1661,’’ in Segundo 
quaderno 4 Mendizabal, f. 63. 

81 ‘* Notice sur le Comte de Pefialosa,’’ in Margry, Découvertes et établissements 
des Frangais, 3: 42; English translation in Shea, Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio 
de Peiialosa from Santa Fe to the river Mischipi and Quivira in 1662,10. On June 25, 
1665, Pefialosa testified that he was a native of the city of Lima; that his father was 
Alonzo de Pefialosa, a resident of La Paz and an encomendero of Huarina; that he 
was between forty-three and forty-four years old; and that he had been in Mexico 
eleven years. There he had been employed in the higher positions, political and 
military, in the king’s service. ‘‘Testificacion de Don Diego Dionisio de Peiialosa 
Bricefio. México, Junio 25 de 1665,’’ in Segundo quaderno 4 Mendizabal, f. 231; 
‘*Primera audiencia, Junio 25 de 1665,’’ in Causa contra Don Diego Dionisio de 
Peiialosa Briceio y Berdugo, governador que fue de Nuevo Mexico, por blasfemo i 
impedimento del uso del Santo oficio y otros delictos, p. 26 (Inquisicion, A. G. M., 
tomo 1663; transcript in Bandelier collection. References to this erpediente are to 
the pages of the Bandelier transcripts, due to the fact that, in this ease, Bandelier 
did not give all the archive folio numbers). 

82°*Testimonio de Juan de los Reyes Marchena, Julio 15 de 1661,’’ in Segundo 
quaderno & Mendizabal, f. 160. 
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returning to New Mexico, according to claims advanced later, 
with an order of the tribunal calling for the arrest of Mendiza- 
bal.** Between Father Freytas and Governor Pefalosa there 
was soon to develop a friendship as marked as was the hatred of 
Freytas for Mendizabal. 

Mendizabal, however, was not arrested upon the arrival of 
Pefalosa and Freytas, some time after the first of August, 1661, 
the latter apparently employing himself in secretly securing 
depositions to be forwarded to the tribunal of the inquisition. 
Just what were the relations between Pefalosa and his prede- 
cessor is not clear, but by November, 1661, Penalosa was fune- 
tioning in Santa Fe as governor.** As was customary, after he 
had been inducted into office Pefialosa held the residencia— an 
official investigation into the conduct in office—of his prede- 
cessor. If a later statement by Pefalosa is correct, Mendizabal 
at this time offered his successor 6,000 pesos to get him safely 
through the residencia;* if one may believe Mendizabal’s 
wife, Pefalosa’s price was higher than 6,000 pesos, for when he 
had completed the residencia a messenger was sent to tell 
Mendizaébal that if he would give Pefalosa 10,000 pesos, he 
might write the record of the residencia as he pleased, and might 
scratch out the records as they had been taken. 

Some time before holy week of 1662, Peiialosa had learned from 
Father Freytas and others of the order of the tribunal of the 
inquisition calling for the arrest of Mendizabal and the attach- 
ment of his goods.*’ At first Pefalosa offered to assist Mendi- 
zabal to flee, and even suggested to Mendizabal’s wife that for 
one thousand pesos he would desist from his persecution.” 
Later, when Mendizabal would not consent to allowing his 
goods to be sold by Pefalosa, he was imprisoned in his own 
house at Santa Fe, where a strong guard was placed over 

33 Statement of Pefialosa, in Segundo quaderno 4 Mendizabal, f. 160. 

34 ‘*Testificacion de Don Diego Dionisio de Pefialosa Bricefio, México, Junio 25 
de 1665,’’ ibid., f. 231 ff.; ‘‘ Audiencia de Julio 1 de 1665,’’ in Causa contra Peja- 
losa, p. 22. 

85 ‘* Audiencia de Diciembre 4 de 1665,’’ ibid., p. 27. 

36 ‘‘Deposicion de Teresa Aguilera Roche, muger de Mendizabal, Octubre 5, 1663,’’ 
idid., p. 3. 

37 ‘* Primera audiencia de Mendizabal,’’ ff. 8, 263. 


38 Ibid., 263; ‘‘Deposicion de Teresa Aguilera Roche, muger de Mendizabal, 
Octubre 5, 1663,’’ in Causa contra Pefialosa, p. 3. 
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him; afterward he was transferred from his own house to 
other quarters, and Pefialosa proceeded to sack the house and 
earry away for his own use whatever suited his fancy.*® He 
even unswung the bed, but on returning from sacking the house 
he remarked: ‘‘I leave there for the inquisitors over three 
thousand pesos; let them be content if they will, or let them 
seek for more on Don Bernardo’s hacienda.’’*® Not being able 
to blackmail Mendizabal, it is clear that Penalosa’s object in im- 
prisoning him was to get possession of his property before his 
formal arrest by the inquisition.“* For it was customary in 
such cases, pending the outcome of the trial before the tribunal, 
for the property of the person arrested to be attached in the 
name of the inquisition.* 

Thus it was that Pefialosa made himself liable to the charge 
of impeding and complicating the execution of the decree of the 
tribunal. When Mendizabal protested to Father Posadas, the 
new Franciscan custodio and comisario of the inquisition,** and 
asked that his goods be restored to him, the latter is said to 
have asked what recourse was possible ‘‘when Don Diego de 
Penalosa was governor.’’** The order calling for Mendizabal’s 
arrest not having been received by Father Posadas, he was 
powerless to act. 

At this time Pefalosa is reputed to have said that the members 
of the inquisition tribunal were all rascals; that if the tribunal 
were present, not only would he not obey it, but he would at- 
tack with a dagger any superior minister of that body who 

89‘*Primera audiencia de Mendizabal,’’ ff. 8, 24, 265; ‘‘Deeclaracion de Don 
Bernardo Lopez de Mendizabal, México, Abril 28 de 1663,’’ in Causa cotnra Penalosa, 
p. 1. Among the effects of MendizA4bal were twelve hundred skins, valued at about 
twelve hundred pesos. ‘‘Declaracion de Hernando Martin Serrano, Santa Fé, Mayo 
21 de 1664,’’ ibid., p. 15. 

40‘ Primera audiencia de Mendizabal,’’ f. 24. 

41 Pefialosa, ‘‘having notice of the command of this tribunal to seize the accused 
and attach his goods, not only tried to sell the accused’s goods, which would have im 
peded the order of the tribunal, but . . . did . . . send him’’ to another 
prison. Ibid. 

#2°*The Inquisition was expected to become self-supporting from confiscations, 
fines, aud pecuniary penances.’’ Lea, The inquisition in the Spanish dependencies, 
212. 

*s Father Posadas arrived in New Mexico on April 28, 1661. ‘‘Carta de Fray 
Alonso de Posadas, al Santo Oficio, Mayo 23 de 1661,’’ in Segundo quaderno 4 Men- 
dizabal, f. 162. 


44 Ibid.; ‘‘Primera audiencia de Mendizabal,’’ f. 24. 
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might oppose him; and that he himself was going to preside over 
that body. Pemnalosa also boasted publicly that he had, under 
orders from some of the superior ministers of the tribunal, 
drawn up the charges against Mendizabal, all of which had been 
made at his own discretion.* 

In the meantime the warmest affection had developed between 
Pefalosa and Father Freytas. Soon after his arrival, Freytas 
said in a sermon that God had brought Pefalosa to take the 
church out of the power of a heretic.**. Freytas served as the 
governor’s confessor and lived and dined regularly with him,* 
the two playing cards in the government building to while 
away the time.** That Pefalosa, Freytas, and Guebara main- 
tained concubines was public scandal.** At the same time so 
great was the hatred of Father Freytas for Mendizabal that he 
went from house to house to ask that no one knead bread for 
him or his wife; in some instances he even forbade, and threat- 
ened with evil, any one who did so.” 

Even before the arrest of Mendizabal by Pefialosa, the latter 
had been planning an expedition to the Moqui provinces in what 
is now northeastern Arizona, and not to the plains of Kansas, 
as the following facts will show. On Thursday before the 
second Sunday in Lent, Father Posadas was in Santa Fe, where 
he expressed his intention of preaching in the church of the 
vila on the following Sunday. The next day, Friday, Father 
Freytas, the guardian of the villa, informed Father Posadas that 
Penalosa ‘‘had ordered him to sing a mass on Saturday and to 
uncover the holy sacrament, to the end that he, the governor, 
might have a happy journey while on an expedition which he 
was going to make to the province of Moqui.’’™ 

45 ‘Primera audiencia de Mendizabal,’’ f. 24; ‘‘Declaracion de Don Bernardo 
Lopez de Mendizabal, México, Abril 28 de 1663,’’ in Causa contra Pefalosa, p. 1. 

46 ‘‘Deposicion de Teresa Aguilera Roche, muger de Mendizabal, Octubre 5, 1663,’’ 
ibid., p. 3. 

47 *-iaheem audiencia de Mendizabal,’’ f. 265. 

48 ‘‘ Testificacion de Rodrigo Rubin, Agosto 3 de 1663,’’ in Causa contra Pejalosa, 

‘ 
. 49‘* Audiencia de Diciembre 11 de 1665,’’ ibid., p. 29; ‘‘Declaracion de algunas 
cosas por Pefialosa,’’ ibid., p. 30; ‘‘Primera audiencia de Mendizabal,’’ f. 179. 

50 ‘“Deposicion de Teresa Aguilera Roche, muger de Mendizabal, Octubre 5, 1663,’’ 
in Causa contra Pejfialosa, p. 3. 

51‘‘Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas, al Tribunal, conversion de los Mansos, 
Mayo 24 de 1662,’’ ébid., p. 5. 
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Father Freytas carried out the governor’s instructions to the 
letter. For the service Pefalosa entered on horseback as far as 
the high altar of the church Notwithstanding this unusual pro- 
ceeding, Father Freytas ordered the ceremony performed, and 
not only gave Penalosa the sacrament to kiss but he himself 
placed the sacrament on Pefalosa’s head, ‘‘to the horror and 
scandal of all the settlers.’’ Freytas exeused such conduct on 
the ground that a similar ceremony had been held for the Duke 
of Albuquerque. Father Posadas, however, not only disap- 
proved of the occurrence but promptly reported it to the tribu- 
nal of the inquisition.” 

Some time after the imprisonment of Mendizabal — which was 
just before Easter week — and the first day of April, 1662, Pefia- 
losa with twenty picked soldiers left Santa Fe for the Moqui 
pueblos, distant about one hundred leagues to the west.** As 
Kaster in 1662 fell on March 30, the date of Pefalosa’s depar- 
ture was probably between the twentieth and the last day of 
March. At any rate he had departed for Moqui by April 1, 
1662.°° This and other facts to be noted later proved conclu- 
sively that Penalosa did not set out for Quivira in March, 1662, 
and that the Fréytas ‘‘ Relacion,’’ which was presented to Louis 
xIv in 1684 as authority for this alleged expedition, is a fabri- 
eation. For, according to that ‘‘Relacion,’’ Pefalosa, accom- 
panied by Fathers Freytas and Guebara and some eighty civil- 
ians, in addition to a large force of Indians, was marching 
during the months of Marck, April, May, and part of June from 
Santa Fe to Quivira and the ‘‘Mischipi’’ river. 

Among those who accompanied Pefalosa on his expedition to 

52 Ibid.; ‘‘Declaracion de Don Bernardo Lopez de Mendizabal, México, Abril 28 
de 1663,’’ ibid., p. 2; ‘‘ Primera audiencia de Mendizabal,’’ f. 207. 

53**Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, conversion de los Mansos, 
Noviembre 24 de 1662,’’ in Causa contra Pejfialosa, p. 6; ‘‘Declaracion de Andres 
Posadas al Gobernador Juan de Miranda, 1664,’’ ibid., p. 20. 

54 Whittaker’s almanac (London, 1918), 73. 

55 Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, conversion de los Mansos, 
Noviembre 24 de 1662,’’ in Causa contra Pefalosa, p- 6; ‘‘Declaracion de Andres 
Lopez Zambrano, Santo Domingo, Febrero 20, 1664,’’ ibid., p. 10. 

56 **Relacion del deseubrimiento del pais y ciudad de Quivira, echo por D. Diego 


Dionisio de Pefialosa . . . escrita por el Padre Fray Nicolas de Freytas,’’ in 
Shea, Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio de Peialosa from Santa Fe to the river 
Mischipi and Quivira in 1662, 27 ff.; also in Duro, Don Diego de Pefialosa, y su 
descubrimiento del reino de Quivira, 33 ff. 
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Moqui were Sargento Mayor Diego Romero and Alealde Mayor 
Nicolas de Aguilar, two characters of the lowest type who were 
especially inimical to the religious of the province.” On April 1, 
1662, while these two men were absent with Pefalosa on the 
Moqui expedition, Father Posadas received a letter from the 
tribunal of the inquisition containing orders for their arrest. 
This letter was brought to New Mexico by Alguacil Mayor Juan 
Manso, the predecessor of Governor Mendizabal.** On April 
30, 1662, the Penalosa party arrived at Isleta on its return from 
Moqui.” At that time Father Posadas was distant some eighteen 
leagues from Isleta; but being advised by letter that Pefialosa, 
accompanied by Romero and Aguilar, had arrived at the latter 
pueblo, he set out posthaste on the morning of May 1 for that 
place, arriving about midnight. The next day, Father Posadas, 
in the absence of General Manso, arrested both Romero and 
Aguilar.” Pefalosa, meanwhile, had gone on to Santa Fe, but 
he was promptly advised of the arrests by one of his lieutenants. 
Posadas by this time had crossed the river on a raft and secretly 
made his way to Santo Domingo, fifteen leagues above Isleta, 
where Romero and Aguilar and two other prisoners were incar- 
cerated in the cells of the monastery.” 

Having secured his prisoners, Father Posadas set about to 
prevent, as he claims to have done in the cases of other arrests, 
any one from taking over their encomiendas, for he knew full 
well, he said, ‘‘that the governor wanted to take them over.’’ 
As a matter of fact, as soon as Penalosa was advised of the 
arrest of Romero and Aguilar, he sent to have their weapons 
and other property collected for himself. Father Posadas, how- 

57 ‘‘Declaracion de Diego Romero, afio de 1663,’’ in Causa contra Aguilar, f. 66. 

58**Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, conversion de los Mansos, 
Noviembre 24 de 1662,’’ in Causa contra Pefialosa, p. 6; ‘‘Testificacion de Don 
Juan Manso, México, 13 de Enero de 1661,’’ in Segundo quaderno 4 Mendizabal, 
f. 46; ‘‘Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, Sante Domingo, Junio 1 de 
1662,’’ in Causa contra Aguilar, f. 74 ff. 

59‘*Testimonio de Fray Salvador de Guerra, Junio 13, 1662,’’ ibid., 80; ‘‘ Carta 
de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, conversion de los Mansos, Noviembre 24 de 


1662,’’ in Causa contra Pefialosa, p. 6; ‘‘Deelaracion de Diego Romero, México, 


Mayo 5 de 1663,’’ ibid., p. 3; ‘‘Deposicion de Teresa Aguilera Roche, muger de 


Mendizabal, Octubre 5, 1663,’’ ibid., p. 3. 

60 ‘* Testimonio de Fray Salvador de Guerra, Junio 13 de 1662,’’ in Causa contra 
Aguilar, f. 80. 

61 Tbid., 81. 
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ever, issued orders in the name of the inquisition for Pefalosa’s 
alcalde mayor not to take over the encomiendas. Thwarted in 
his intentions, Penalosa was deeply offended and at once insti- 
tuted proceedings to get possession of the property, at the same 
time making complaint as to the competency of Father Posadas’ 
jurisdiction as comisario of the holy inquisition.” 

In the meantime Father Posadas had gone to the Mansos mis- 
sions in the present El Paso region, and from there, on May 24, 
he safely wrote a letter to the tribunal advising it of Pefalosa’s 
action. Eight days later he was again in Santo Domingo.” 
Two weeks after this, Pefalosa, while at Isleta — whither he had 
gone to be present at the baptism of a goddaughter — wrote a 
letter to Father Posadas full of accusations against the religious 
and the inquisition. The letter in question was written on June 
16, 1662. This is further proof that Pefalosa did not make an 
expedition to Quivira in 1662, for it was just five days prior to 
the date of this letter, according to the ‘‘Relacion’’ bearing the 
name of Father Freytas, that Penalosa and his party began to 
retrace their steps from the wonderful city of Gran Quivira to 
Santa Fe.® Clearly the ‘‘Relacion’’ was entirely fictitious. 

Whether or not Father Freytas brought an order from the in- 
quisition calling for the arrest of Mendizabal in the name of that 
body, no such order was carried out. On August 19, 1662, how- 
ever, Father Posadas received specific instructions from the 
tribunal to arrest both Mendizaébal and his wife. The order was 
brought from Mexico by one Diego Gonzalez Lobén, who first 
reported to the governor and then, accompanied by Father Frey- 
tas, carried the order to Father Posadas at Santo Domingo. As 
soon as he read the order, Father Posadas realized that to arrest 
Mendizabal for the tribunal would cause trouble, since the latter 

62 ‘* Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, conversion de los Mansos, Mayo 
24 de 1662,’’ in Causa contra Penalosa, p. 5; ‘‘Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al 
Tribunal, conversion de los Mansos, Noviembre 24 de 1662,’’ ibid., p. 6. 

63**Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, conversion de los Mansos, 
Mayo 24 de 1662,’’ ibid., p. 5; ‘‘Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, Santo 
Domingo, Junio 1 de 1662,’’ in Causa contra Aguilar, f. 74 ff. 

64‘*Carta de Diego de Peijialosa, al custodio, Ysleta, Junio 16 de 1662,’’ in 
Causa contra Peialosa, p. 6. 

65 **Relacion del deseubrimiento del pais y ciudad de Quivira, echo por D. Diego 
Dionisio de Pefialosa,’’ in Shea, Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio de Peialosa from 


Santa Fe to the river Mischipi and Quivira in 1662, 40; and in Duro, Don Diego de 
Peiialosa, y su descubrimiento del reino de Quivira, 39. 
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was still Pefalosa’s prisoner. For this reason Posadas advised 
‘*the governor’s best friend,’’ Father Freytas, ‘‘cautiously and 
carefully’’ to ask Pefialosa to remove the guards, as he ‘‘had an 
imperative duty to perform.’’ Freytas returned to Santa Fe; 
shortly afterward, instead of being removed, the guards about 
Mendizabal were commanded under penalty of death not to allow 
any one, no matter what his quality or condition, to take the ex- 
governor from his prison. For some part in this action, Frey- 
tas was suspected by Father Posadas. 

Nevertheless, on August 26, 1662, Father Posadas formally 
arrested Mendizabal. About the end of September or the be- 
ginning of October of that year, Mendizabal, a prisoner of the 
inquisition, left Santa Fe for Mexico City, where, on April 9, 
1663, he was incarcerated in the secret prison by the inquisition 
authorities.” Father Posadas had checkmated Governor Peia- 
losa a second time. 

At the same time Father Posadas arrested Mendizabal, he 
attached in behalf of the tribunal the latter’s estate, which had 
previously been seized by Pefalosa.* This move infuriated 
Penalosa, and from that time he persecuted the comisario of the 
inquisition in every way possible; he made inquiry into all 
the movements of Posadas, and made efforts to have laid before 
him all that the latter was doing in the name of the tribunal.” 
Thus the contest arising over the attachment of the encomiendas 
of Romero, Aguilar, and Mendizabal marked the beginning of a 
long struggle between Father Posadas, on the one hand, and the 
governor, supported by Fathers Freytas and Guebara, on the 

66‘*Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, conversion de los Mansos, 
Noviembre 24 de 1662,’’ in Causa contra Penalosa, p. 6. 

67‘*Declaracion de Don Bernardo Lopez de Mendizabal, México, Abril 28 de 
1663,’’ ibid., p. 1; ‘‘Primera audiencia de Mendizabal,’’ ff. 2, 110. Mendiz4bal’s 


trial was concluded in March, 1664. At the time Mendiz4bal was critically ill; he 
died in prison on September 16, 1664. On April 17, 1671, the inquisitors voted 


‘‘that the memory of . . . MendizAbal should be absolved from the odium of the 
judgment, and that it should be declared and ordered that his body should be ex- 
humed and his bones . . . placed in ecclesiastical burial.’’ Ibid., ff. 294, 301. 


68 ‘‘Declaracion de Andres Lopez de Zambrano, Santo Domingo, Febrero 20 de 
1664,’’ in Causa contra Pefialosa, p. 11; ‘‘Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Trib- 
unal, Enero 3 de 1664,’’ ibid., p. 9. 

69 Ibid.; ‘‘Carta de Fray Antonio de Ybargaray al Tribunai, Galistéo, Octubre 1 
de 1663,’’ in Causa contra Pefalosa, p. 7. 
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other, over the general question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 
In the long run Penalosa, notwithstanding the sequestration of 
encomiendas and the confiscation of their rents by the tribunal 
of the inquisition, actually did collect for himself the revenue 
from several, including that of Romero.” In at least two in- 
stances the tributes were thus illegally collected for Pefalosa by 
Father Freytas."* In the case of Romero’s encomienda, Peia- 
losa tried to make it appear that he had given it in trust to an- 
other immediately after Romero’s arrest. As a matter of fact 
he delayed the actual transfer of the encomienda until just be- 
fore leaving New Mexico.” 


70‘*Carta de Fray Alonso de Posadas al Tribunal . . . Mayo 24 de 1662,’’ 
ibid., p. 5; ‘* Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, Enero 3 de 1664,’’ tbid., 
p. 9; ‘‘Deposicion de Teresa Aguilera Roche, muger de Mendizabal, Octubre 5, 
1663,’’ ibid., p. 3. 

According to one declarant, Fathers Freytas and Guebara ‘‘were great friends of 
Don Diego de Pefialosa and both eulogized him in the sermons which they preached; 
they also praised his actions excessively in indirect words, and vituperated those of 
their prelate . . . all their declarations being animated by the attachment which 
the comisario had laid on the estate which Don Diego de Pefialosa was taking for his 


own when it was not his.’’ ‘‘ Declaracion de Juana Alvizu, estancia de San Nicolas, 
Sandia, Marzo 26, 1664,’’ ibid., p. 18. According to another declarant, Father 


Freytas, during Lent of 1663, preached two sermons against Father Posadas, the lat 


? and ‘‘ Judas.’’ 


ter being referred to as ‘‘Caiaphas’ ‘*Deposicion de Fray Bernardo 
Lopez de Covarrubias, guardian de San Marcos, Enero 17 de 1664,’’ ibid., p. 17. 

71‘*Declaracion del Capitan Cristéval Duran y Chavez, Marzo 9, 1664,’’ tbid., p 
17; ‘*Ratifieacion de Martin Serrano,’’ tbid., p. 15; ‘‘Declaracion de Juana Alvizu, 
estancia de San Nicolas, Sandia, Marzo 14 de 1664,’’ ibid., p. 18. 

Pefialosa, ‘‘with reference to the encomiendas of Francisco Gomez and Diego 
tomero, sent an order for the entire quota of October of the year 1662 to be collected 
in the town of Pecos, as was done; when the clothing pertaining to this encomienda 
was brought to the defendant, he kept it, not turning it over to any trustee whatever 
This clothing consisted of nineteen mantas of cotton, forty-four pieces of cloth, sixty 
six chamois skins, and twenty-one white buckskins, eighteen buffalo skins, and six 
teen large buckskins. In the year 1663 half of the tribute was collected in the 
same manner in that town in the month of April. It consisted of twenty-nine large 
chamois skins, forty-two pieces of cloth, twelve buffalo skins, twelve white buckskins, 


and seven large ones. . .’’ ‘*Audiencia del 3 de Julio de 1665,’’ ibid., p 


72 ‘* Ratifieacion de Martin Serrano,’’ ibid., p. 15. 
73¢¢ 
p. 17. 
‘*Not only did the defendant [Pefialosa] do as has been said with regard to the 
encomiendas of the prisoners, but he made a practice of anticipating the collections, 


receiving seven hundred and twenty-two pieces valued at one peso each in collections 


Declaracion del Capitan Cristé6val Duran y Chavez, Marzo 9, 1664,’’ ibid., 


from the revenues belonging to Francisco Gémez, and one hundred and eighteen 


pieces of the same value from the revenues belonging to Diego Romero . . . and 
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This question of the sequestration of encomiendas in cases 
where the encomenderos were arrested by the tribunal of the 
inquisition was generally recognized at the time as the primary, 
though it was not the only, cause for friction between Pefalosa 
and Father Posadas.* One of the most serious disputes con- 
nected with the whole subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction arose 
in the following way. Don Pedro Duran y Chavez, lieutenant- 
general of the province, was arrested by order of Pefialosa and 
was being carried in chains to Sdnta Fe, when he escaped from 
his guard and sought asylum in the church at Santo Domingo. 
As soon as he was advised of this, Pefalosa sent soldiers to 
Santo Domingo, who, on Sunday, August 23, 1663, after demand- 
ing the keys and being refused them, forcibly took the refugee 
from the church.” Claiming that he had authority from the 
pontiff to do so, Father Posadas promptly threatened to excom- 
municate Penalosa unless Don Pedro was returned within twenty- 
four hours to the church in which he had sought refuge. There- 
upon Penalosa replied that with all due respect to the pontiff he 
would arrest Father Posadas, and this he promptly set about to 
do 76 

On Sunday, the last day of September, 1663, after all neces- 
sary precautions had been taken to safeguard the undertaking, 
Pefalosa placed himself at the head of twelve mounted and 
armed citizens of Santa Fe and set out for the nearby pueblo of 
he delayed the transfer of the title until the time when he was about to come to 
New Spain.’’ ‘‘Audiencia del 3 de Julio de 1665,’’ ibid., p. 25. After his imprison- 
ment Pefialosa claimed that the tributes were always collected in halves, except for 
one year, and that the part thereof which belonged to the royal fise was paid to the 
parish priests or to the persons whom the comisario himself designated. He also 
claimed that he had reported his action to the tribunal, the viceroy, and the audiencia. 
‘*Respuesta de Diego de Pefialosa,’’ ibid., p. 26. No ecorroboratory evidence for 
these statements was submitted. 

74‘*Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, Enero 3 de 1664,’’ in Causa 
contra Peifialosa, p. 9; ‘‘Carta de Fray Antonio de Ybargaray al Tribunal, Galistéo, 
Octubre 1 de 1663,’’ ibid., p. 7; ‘‘ Requerimiento de Ruiz de Zepeda al Tribunal, Mex- 
ico, Febrero 7 de 1664,’’ ibid., p. 8. 

75 ‘*Peticion 6 informe de Posadas al Gobernador Juan de Miranda, 1664,’’ in 
Causa contra Peiialosa, p. 20; ‘‘Declaracion de Fray Gabriel de Torija, Santo 
Domingo, Junio 3, 1664,’’ ibid., p. 15. 

76 Ibid.; ‘‘Deposicion de Teresa Aguilera Roche, muger de Mendizabal, Octubre 


5, 1663,’’ ibid., p. 4; ‘‘Carta de Fray Antonio de Ybargaray al Tribunal, Galistéo, 
Octubre 1 de 1663,’’ ibid., p. 7. 
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Pecos,” the doctrina at that time administered by Father Posa- 
das. At an unseasonable hour that night, while Father Posadas 
was walking up and down the corridor reciting the rosary, Pefia- 
losa entered. Indulging in the most undignified personalities, 
Penalosa charged Father Posadas with having tried to instigate 
a revolt in the province, and chided him for not having, from the 
standpoint of his own interest, tried to serve the governor’s 
pleasure, ‘‘instead of dealing with attachments by the inquisi- 
tion.’’** Father Posadas was then placed under arrest by Pefia- 
losa and carried to Santa Fe. There the priest was locked up in 
one of the rooms of the governor’s palace, the window was closed 
with adobe and pieces of timber, guards were placed outside the 
room, and two pieces of artillery were loaded and trained on the 
principal door of the hall leading to the plaza.” In this way did 
Penalosa safeguard against any possible demonstration. 

The arrest of the father comisario created consternation 
among both laymen and ecclesiastics, who alike pronounced it an 
unprecedented act. At Pecos, Father Nicolas Enriquez ordered 
that the sacrament should be consumed forthwith, for he feared 


77 About eighteen miles southeast of Santa Fe. Note by Hodge, in Benavides, 
Memorial of 1630 (Ayer tr.), 278. 

78 ‘“Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, Enero 3 de 1664,’’ in Causa 
contra Pejialosa, p. 9. 

79‘*Carta de Fray Antonio de Ybargaray al Tribunal, Galistéo, Octubre 1 de 
1663,’’ ibid., p. 7; ‘‘Carta de Fray Nicolas Henriquez a Fray Antonio de Ybargaray, 
Santa Fé, Octubre 1 de 1663,’’ ébid., p. 8; ‘‘Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al 
Tribunal, Enero 3 de 1664,’’ ibid., p. 9; ‘‘Declaracion de Fray Thomas de Alvarado, 
convento de San Diego de las Jemez,’’ ibid., p. 10; ‘‘Declaracion de Andres Lopez 
Zambrano, Santo Domingo, Febrero 20 de 1664,’’ ibid., p. 10; ‘‘Declaracion de Fray 
Nicolas Enriquez, Mayo 1664, Santa F%,’’ ibid., p. 12; ‘‘Declaracion de Fray Gabriel 
de Torija, Santo Domingo, Junio 3 de 1664,’’ ibid., p. 15. 

When Father Posadas protested against this outrage, Pefialosa is reported to have 
said that, being governor and captain-general, he was superior to the office of the 
tribunal; that the only court which he had to obey was the royal audiencia; but that 
when it sent him orders he would do what seemed good to him, for he was superior in 
all things. At the same time Pefialosa said: ‘‘They murmur against me because 
I have my lady friend in a house; this is true, and I brought her here. She has a 
seat in the church in the most important and conspicuous place of all. She is the 
mother of my daughter and is my friend, and well deserves to be put in a guilded 
tabernacle of erystal. . . In my country (Peru) I was a cleric, a Father, and I 
married when I was ordained as subdeacon, and I sang and intoned nicely a gloria, 
a credo, and a prefacio’’ (that part of the mass which precedes the canon). ‘‘ De- 
posicion de Teresa Aguilera Roche, muger de Mendizabal, Octubre 5, 1663,’’ ibid., 
p. 4. 
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some forward or contemptuous act from Pefialosa, who had al- 
ready threatened to kill him.*° At Santa Fe, the guardian closed 
the church, ordered the sacrament consumed, called upon the 
other churches throughout the province to do likewise, and ex- 
pressed a determination to retaliate with an interdict.** The 
whole proceeding caused ‘‘great confusion and scandal among 
both Spaniards and natives, and if the situation had endured 
much longer most of the people would have gone from the villa 
to the mountains, because the affair was a thing never before 
seen nor heard of in the kingdom.’’ * 

Soon after the imprisonment of Father Posadas, Pefalosa was 
approached by two religious, who came to ask that the father 
comisarto be released; the governor replied that he was going to 
send him to his superiors ‘‘as a covetous person and a disturber 
of the peace.’’** Later, while talking with other religious and 
some laymen, Penalosa caused it to be understood that he was 
‘weighed down, perplexed, and exhausted’’ on account of hav- 
ing arrested Father Posadas. The following day, October 7, 
1663, after a long conference in the room in which Father Posa- 
das was a prisoner, the seven religious present agreed with 
Pefalosa that they should take an oath of secrecy concerning the 
affair. A statement was then drawn up, sealed, and left with 
the governor, after which Pefalosa accompanied Father Posa- 
das to the door and set him at liberty.** 

80‘‘Declaracion de Fray Nicolas Enriquez, Mayo 1664, Santa Fé,’’ in Causa 


contra Pejalosa, p. 12. 

81‘*Carta de Fray Nicolas Henriquez a Fray Antonio de Ybargaray, Santa Fé, 
Octubre 1, 1663,’’ ibid., p. 8. 

82 ‘“Deelaracion de Andres Lopez Zambrano, Febrero 20 de 1664,’ ibid., p. 12. 

83‘*Deelaracion de Fray Thomas de Alvarado, convento de San Diego de los 
Jemes, Noviembre 12 de 1663,’’ ibid., p. 10. 

84‘*Declaracion de Fray Blas de Herrera del convento de Hemes, Julio 12 de 
1663,’’ ibid., p. 9; ‘‘Peticion é informe de Posadas al Gobernador Juan de Miranda, 
1664,’’ ibid., p. 20. The arrest of Father Posadas is mentioned in the autobio- 
graphical sketch of Pefialosa published by Margry and Shea. There it is stated 
that: ‘‘The commissary-general of the Inquisition assumed a boundless authority 
and wished to dispose sovereignly of everything; so that, to check his tyrannical and 
extravagant enterprise, he (Pefialosa) was compelled to arrest him as a prisoner for 
a week in a chamber of the palace, after which he set him at liberty, in the hope that 
he would be more moderate in the future.’’ ‘‘ Notice sur le Comte de Peiialosa,’’ in 
Margry, Découvertes et établissements des Francais, 3:42; English translation in 
Shea, Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio de Peialosa from Santa Fe to the river 
Mischipi and Quivira in 1662, 11. See also Houck, History of Missouri, 1: 140. 
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Despite the desire and efforts of Penialosa to hush up the mat- 
ter of the arrest of Father Posadas, the news in due time reached 
the tribunal of the inquisition in Mexico City. On February 7, 
1664, formal recommendations were made to that body by the 
fiscal, Ruiz de Zepeda, calling for the arrest of Pefalosa, the 
attachment of his property, and the sale of a sufficient part of it 
to pay the guards who should bring him a prisoner to the capital, 
it being held that ‘‘any less a demonstration would not be fitting 
retribution for such unmeasured impudence.’’ At the same time 
the fiscal introduced autos against Fathers Nicolas de Freytas 
and Miguel de Guebara.*° 

In the meantime Penalosa had apparently seen the handwrit- 
ing on the wall. About the end of February, or the beginning of 
March, 1664, he left New Mexico. With him in his carriage rode 
his concubine, who had lived in the palace with him; before them 
Pefalosa caused the royal standard to be earried unfurled. 
Pains were taken, however, to avoid passing through the town 
of Santo Domingo, where Father Posadas was at the time.** 

In his autobiographical sketch it appears that Pefalosa ‘‘re- 
turned to Mexico by the ordinary route of Parral, where he spent 
three and a half months.’’** As six months was the ordinary 
time required for a carriage journey from Santa Fe to Mexico 
City, Pefalosa must have tarried elsewhere en route, for it was 
not until on May 17, 1665, that he was delivered a prisoner to 
the tribunal of the inquisition.“* A month later,.on June 16, 
formal complaint was made against him as follows: 

I denounce and bring criminal complaint against Don Diego 
Dionisio de Pefialosa Bricefio, who resides in this city, and I say 
that . . . he has committed very serious crimes, both as 
usurper of the jurisdiction of this holy office, and in having 
obliged certain witnesses who had been examined in matters and 


cases concerning the faith to reveal te him what they had testi- 
fied before the comisario; he has also impeded the proper use 

85 ‘*Requerimiento de Ruiz de Zepeda al Tribunal, México, Febrero 7 de 1664,’’ 
in Causa contra Pejialosa, p. 9. 

86 ‘*Carta de Fray Alonzo de Posadas al Tribunal, Enero 3 de 1664,’’ ibid., p. 9; 
‘*Declaracion de Andres Lopez Zambrano, Santo Domingo, Febrero 20 de 1664,’’ 
ibid., p. 10. 

87 ‘* Notice sur le Comte de Pefialosa,’’ in Margry, Découvertes et établissements 
des Frangais, 3: 42; Shea, Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio de Peiialosa from Santa 
Fe to the river Mischipi and Quivira in 1662, 11. 

8s ** Auto de racion, México Junio 8 de 1665,’’ in Causa contra Pefalosa, p. 22. 
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and exercise of the jurisdiction of the court of the inquisition by 
formally opposing the bull Si de protegendis; and because he 
tried to serve as an auxiliary in cases before the inquisition, he 
is suspected of infidelity; he has also said certain things which 
are very near being proof of the error of infidelity; he has also 
been a petulant and proud traducer of the tribunal and of its 
ministers.*® 

The same day, the tribunal demanded that he be incarcerated 
in the secret prisons, that his possessions be attached, and that 
a case in matters of faith be prosecuted against him.” 

Penalosa’s trial began with the first hearing on June 25, 1665, 
and on February 3, 1668, formal sentence was passed upon him. 
In the course of the trial many crimes other than those already 
referred to were charged against him. Among these were rape, 
incest, robbery, and the enslavement of Indian girls.“ Against 
all these charges Pefalosa defended himself ably. He justified 
his appointment of encomenderos to take the place of those 
whose property had been attached by the inquisition on the 
ground that the encomiendas were the patrimony of the king and 
that a specific cédula, issued by Viceroy Escalona, command- 
ed that there should always be exactly thirty-five encomenderos.” 
Referring to the ceremony in the church at Santa Fe prior to 
his departure for Moqui in March, 1662, Pefalosa said that it 
was for the purpose ‘‘of asking his Divine Majesty for the suc- 
cess of the journey . . . a journey in defense of the Faith, 
and to remove the abuses which had been growing up ever since 
the time of the government of Don Bernardo Lépez de Men- 
dizdbal, namely, the non-attendance of the natives at the teach- 
ing of the doctrine and upon the services of the religious.’’** 

89‘* Auto de acusacion. Presentado Junio 16 de 1665,’’ Causa contra Peialosa, 
p. 1. 

90‘ Auto de prision de Pefialosa, Junio 16 de 1665,’’ ibid., p. 22. 

91‘ Audiencia del 3 de Julio de 1665,’’ ibid., p. 25. ‘‘The defendant violated 
a certain person, having previously had illicit relations with her two sisters whom 
he also made pregnant; which shows how little concern he had for affinities. . .’’ 
It was charged that th. silver in Sonora which he stole from Mendiz4bal weighed 
‘three hundred and ninety-one and one half marks.’’ The defendant ‘‘ boasted of 
his sensualities, both of ravishment and incest, and told how he had made certain 
persons pregnant under the promise that he would assist them.’’ Ibid. As for the 
kidnapping of the Indian girls, Pefialosa said that it was ‘‘in order to do them 
good . . . for they were only children.’’ ‘‘Audiencia de 10 de Diciembre 
1665,’’ ibid., p. 28. 

92 ‘Primera audiencia, Junio 25 de 1665,’’ ibid., p. 22. 

93 ‘* Audiencia del 3 de Julio de 1665,’’ ibid., p. 23. 
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Discussing the arrest of Father Posadas, Pefalosa, at the 
hearing of December 4, 1665, ‘‘said that he is such a great sinner, 
and that he was so passionate and so blind that, without con- 
templating anything but the injury of the father custodvo, he re- 
solved to exile him from the province’’; that he had even taken 
steps to do so, but desisted because of the disturbance created 
and because Posadas was comisario of the inquisition; that 
by reading certain chapters in the Politica Indiana of Solor- 
zano* he had been persuaded that he could exile the comisario; 
and that, having discussed this matter with Father Nicolas de 
Freytas, the latter had assured him that he had legal authority 
to do so.” 

Complaining that he had been ‘‘ governor and captain-general 
of fifty men belonging to the off-scourings of the earth— mesti- 
zos, mulattoes, and foreigners,’’ Penalosa, in behalf of his de- 
fense, made a statement of his alleged services while governor. 
He enumerated the gifts which he claimed to have made to the 
churches of New Mexico; he cited instances where he had pun- 
ished an Indian dogmatist and a slayer of one of the mission- 
aries ; he claimed to have visited the forty-two towns in the prov- 
ince ‘‘to admonish and command the Indians to attend frequent- 
ly upon the teachings of the doctrine and divine worship.’’ He 
had caused the Taos Indians, ‘‘who had been in revolt for twen- 
ty-two years, and who were living as infidels in El Cuartelejo,” 
on the Quivira frontier,’’ two hundred leagues beyond New Mex- 
ico,” to return; he had reduced to peace two infidel nations, the 
Cruzados and the Coninas, settling them in two large towns in 
the province of Moqui; he had also, by his example, ‘‘made a 
beginning of the devout practice of kissing not only the robes of 
the priests, but their hands as well, a thing which witless people 
disdained to do.’’* 


4 Juan de Solérzano Pereira, Politica Indiana (Madrid, 1629-1639, 1776). 

95 ‘Primera audiencia, Junio 25 de 1665,’’ in Causa contra Peiialosa, p. 22; 
‘* Audiencia de Diciembre 4 de 1665,’’ ibid., p. 27; ‘‘ Audiencia de 19 de Diciembre 
1665,’’ ibid., p. 27. 

% The Taos Indians were brought back by Juan de Archuleta, leader of twenty 
Spaniards. While living at El Cuartelejo the Indians had often gone to Quivira 
to trade. Escalante, ‘‘Carta,’’ in Land of sunshine, 12: 313. 

97 A gross exaggeration. El Cuartelejo, according to Dunn, was doubtless in Scott 
county, Kansas. William E. Dunn, ‘‘Spanish reaction against the French advance 
toward New Mexico, 1717-1727,’’ in MississipP1 VALLEY HisTorIcAL Review, 2: 350. 

98 ‘* Apuntamientos favorables de este confesante, contra lo Sozpecha de que esta 
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Penalosa claimed also that when he was appointed governor 
he ‘‘was strictly charged to settle the villa of Cerralvo,” per- 
mission for which had already been granted. Many difficulties 
having arisen, he decided upon his own responsibility to reeur 
to the pacification of Quivira, and attempted to settle a villa in 
the midst of the settled region named Atrisco, this being the best 
site in all New Mexico. He drew up an order to this effect, and 
twelve or fifteen persons, who offered to make the settlement, 
signed it with him on Pedro Valera’s farm.’’*” As the valley 
of Atrisco is in the vicinity of modern Albuquerque, it is clear 
that Pefalosa, at this time, was not referring to the original 
Quivira of Coronado and Onate. In this connection it should be 
remembered that one of the Salinas pueblos, lying to the south- 
east of Santa Fe, was called Gran Quivira.’” 

Finally, after admitting that, together with Father Freytas 
and Father Guebara, he had intrigued against Father Posadas,'” 
Penalosa besought the tribunal ‘‘to look upon him as a man ex- 
posed to the greatest misery whom his Divine Majesty has at 
times permitted to have a great fall in order to make him know 
in his reform that the remedy is brought about by His powerful 
hand. The faith of the defendant in the clemency of so holy a 
tribunal is that he may be granted it, and, being reborn to a new 
life, may persevere to the end in compliance with the obligations 
of a reformed Catholic Christian.’’* 

This was on June 13, 1666. At the same time Pefalosa asked 
for a surgeon to examine him and treat him. The next day two 
cuartilas of wine were ordered given him. Nearly twenty 
months later, on February 3, 1668, formal sentence was passed 
upon Pejfalosa as follows: 

We must and do command to be reprimanded severely in the 


audience chamber of this holy office, him who has been accused 
and testified against; and we order that today, upon which this 


easado,’’ in Causa contra Pefialosa, p. 28; ‘‘ Respuesta de Diego de Pefialosa, México, 
Octubre 22 de 1665,’’ ibid., p. 26. 

99 Cerralvo, in Nuevo Leon, bad been founded by Luis de Carabajal in 1583. Bol- 
ton, Spanish exploration in the southwest, 1542-1706, 283. 

100 ‘‘ Audiencia de Diciembre 11 de 1665,’’ in Causa contra Peiialosa, p. 29. 

101 See L. Bradford Prince, Spanish mission churches of New Mexico (Cedar 
Rapids, 1915), 353 ff. 

102 ‘*Declaracion de algunas cosas por Pefialosa,’’ in Causa contra Penalosa, p. 30. 

103 Ibid., p. 31. 
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eur sentence is pronounced, he shall be brought forth for an 
auto de fé as a penitent present in the body, without girdle or 
hood, with a wax eandle in his hands, and that while he is thus 
standing this our sentence and his deserts shall be read to him, 
and he shall then abjure the slight suspicion which is proven 
against him by the testimony, in which he is found and continues 
to be slightly suspected. Then shall follow the mass, which shall 
be said without his humiliating himself, except he do so from the 
time of the recital of the sanctus until after the most holy sac- 
rament is consumed. During the reprimand there shall be pres 
ent the persons to be designated ; and the priest who shall say the 
mass shall offer the candle. And we condemn the defendant and 
fine him in the sum of five hundred pesos, which we apply to the 
chamber of the royal fise of this holy office. We also deprive 
him perpetually of the right to hold political or military offices, 
and we also exile him from all these kingdoms of New Spain and 
the Windward Islands forever. And we command that this sen- 
tence shall be executed within thirty days following after the 
pronouncement of sentence.’”* 


Such was the sentence which exiled Peialosa from New Spain. 
Ten years later he was at the court of Louis xv, where he passed 
the rest of his life in trying to interest the grand monarque in 
plans for attacking New Spain. In view of his friendly relations 
with Father Freytas it is not surprising that the latter was given 
the eredit for the fictitious ‘‘ Relacion,’’ concerning which there 
has heretofore been so much speculation. Nothing is available 
that would throw any light upon the later career of Father Frey- 
tas or of Father Guebara. In 1665 Father Posadas was still 
serving as Franciscan custodio and as comisario of the tribunal 
of the inquisition in New Mexico. Apparently his relations with 
the new governor, Juan de Miranda, were altogether cordial. 

Cuartes W. Hackerr 
University oF Texas 
Austin, Texas 


104 ‘‘Sentencia, Febrero 3 de 1668,’’ in Causa contra Pefalosa, p. 32. 











THE LAST MEETING OF THE CONFEDERATE 
CABINET’ 


Post cards may be bought in Danville, Virginia, in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, in Abbeville, South Carolina, and in Washing- 
ton, Georgia, all showing a local building as ‘‘the house where 
the last meeting of the confederate cabinet was held.’’ In Fort 
Mill, South Carolina, ladies’ workboxes are shown made from 
the cedar tree under which this meeting was held, and the place 
where the tree stood is clearly visible. Each of these spots is 
cherished with the love of a patriotic people for its landmarks, 
and the accuracy of the tradition is maintained with partisan 
fervor. 

To the historian it is a curious and interesting study to locate 
the place where Jefferson Davis and his official advisers held 
their last formal meeting, and if an abundance of documentary 
material is a safeguard for accuracy, the conclusion should be 
definite. 

It will be advisable first to state the facts as they are known, 
then to decide what a cabinet meeting is, and then to try to de- 
termine where the last meeting of the confederate cabinet was 
actually held. 

It is well known that it was on Sunday, April 2, 1865, that 
President Davis, during the first part of the morning service at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal church in Richmond, received a telegram 
from General Lee ‘‘announcing his speedy withdrawal from 
Petersburg, and the corresponding necessity for evacuating 
Richmond.’’? A cabinet meeting was at once called at Davis’ 
office on the third floor of the customhouse, and at this meeting 
there were present all members of the cabinet except George 

1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Louis, May 9, 1919. 

2 Jefferson Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government (New York, 1881), 
2: 667. Davis had been told the same thing unofficially a half hour earlier 


by Postmaster-General Reagan. John H. Reagan, Memoirs, with special reference to 
secession and the civil war (New York, 1906), 196. 
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Davis, attorney-general, who had attended a different church 
from the one he usually attended and who could not be reached 
with a message till one o’clock, when the meeting had adjourned.® 

This meeting, which resolved on the last steps necessary for 
leaving Richmond, was brief, as the situation was by no means 
a surprise and many of the archives and much of the property 
had already been removed.‘ Those present at the meeting, in 
addition to President Davis, were Judah P. Benjamin, secre- 
tary of state; John C. Breckenridge, secretary of war; George 
A. Trenholm, secretary of the treasury; Stephen R. Mallory, 
secretary of the navy; and John H. Reagan, postmaster-general.° 

Such of the archives as had not been sent a few days previ- 
ously to Charlotte, North Carolina—whither Burton N. Har- 
rison, Davis’ private secretary, had conducted Mrs. Davis and 
members of the families of cabinet officers by a special train 
leaving Richmond March 31°—or such as had not still earlier, 
on March 28, been sent to Danville, Virginia, and on to Char- 
lotte in the care of William J. Bromwell, clerk in the department 
of state,’ were now hurriedly put together and sent to Danville. 
Government officials, state officials, and a few private citizens 
left at the same time; the party arrived at Danville at three 
p.M. on Monday, April 3, having crept along at less than ten 
miles an hour, expecting capture every moment.* 

Davis and certain members of his party were entertained by 
Major W. T. Sutherlin in his handsome home, which has re- 
cently been purchased by the city and is now preserved as a 
meeting place for patriotic societies. A commodious brick 

3 **Letter of George Davis,’’ in Southern historical society papers, 5: 124. 


4Stephen R. Mallory, ‘‘ Last days of the confederate government,’’ in McClure’s 
magazine, 16: 99 ff., 239 ff. 

5 The two officers last mentioned had served in their respective positions through 
out the existence of the government. 

6 Burton N. Harrison, ‘‘The capture of Jefferson Davis,’’ in Century, 27 (new 
series 5): 130. 

7 Walter Montgomery, ‘‘What became of the seal of the Confederate States of 
America,’’ in Richmond Times-Dispatch, October 15, 1911. 

8 A. K. Pollock, ‘‘ President Davis’ stay in Danville,’’ in Danville Register, May 
17, 1914; Mallory, ‘‘ Last days of the confederate government,’’ in McClure’s maga- 
zine, 16: 102 ff. See also Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 2: 675, 
for statement that he arrived in Danville early in the morning. 


® Pollock, ‘‘ President Davis’ stay in Danville,’’ in Danville Register, May 17, 
1914, 
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house on Wilson street, known as the Benedict house, then va- 
cant, was placed at the disposal of the confederate government 
by the city council, and the reorganization of the clerical force 
indicated to the citizens the permanent location of the capital 
at this place."® 

On April 4, Davis issued his last official proclamation, stating 
that the capture of the cities had simplified the military situa- 
tion and that there was no reason to fear for the final outcome. 
This proclamation is said to have been written at the Sutherlin 
home, but Commissioner of the Revenue Joseph B. Anderson, 
who was then a printer’s apprentice, says he was present when 
the document was written in the office occupied by the Danville 
Register." It was drawn up by Benjamin and signed by Davis 
the same day in the Sutherlin home on a small table still pre- 
served.’ It was printed as a broadside and also issued as an 
‘‘extra’’ the next day by the Danville Register, and was re- 
printed in the New York Herald of April 15, 1865—the same 
issue which carried the news of Lincoln’s assassination. <A local 
writer says that the last full meeting of the cabinet was held 
‘‘in one of the sitting rooms of the Sutherlin mansion,’’ but 
Secretary Breckinridge was not present during any of the stay 
in Danville. He had left Richmond on horseback at the time the 
presidential special left, but he did not join the Davis party 
till it reached Greensboro.”* 

To Danville, this new capital of the dying confederacy, John 
E. Wise, on the evening of April 8,’* brought the report that Lee 

10 Harrison, ‘‘The capture of Jefferson Davis,’’ in Century, 27: 131; but as to 
the intention of permanency see Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 
2: 676. 

11 Letter of A. H. Taylor, editor of the Danville Register, to the author, April 5, 
1919. 

' : Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 2: 677; also B. Boisseau 
Bobbitt, ‘‘Last hours of the confederacy,’’ reprinted in Danville Register, April 13, 
1919. 

13 Mallory, ‘‘Last days of the confederate government,’’ in McClure’s magazine, 
16: 105; Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 2: 679. But Clark 
says that Breckinridge arrived from Danville a few days afterward. Captain M. H. 
Clark, ‘‘Departure of President Davis and cabinet from Richmond, Virginia,’’ in 
Confederate soldier in the civil war, 318. A writer in the Confederate veteran, 
August, 1911, makes up a ‘‘full cabinet’’ by naming two persons who were not 


cabinet members and giving a third name incorrectly. 
14 John 8S. Wise, The end of an era (Boston, 1899), 442. 
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was about to surrender; and, in the afternoon of April 10,*° offi- 
cial news of the capitulation. On the same evening, about ten 
p.m., Davis and the cabinet left Danville, as it was impossible 
to defend this city after Lee’s surrender.” 

Davis and his cabinet, except Breckinridge, arrived at Greens- 
boro in the morning of April 11, having passed over one rail- 
road bridge a few minutes before it was destroyed by federal 
raiders. On the same day Davis summoned General Johnston 
to meet him, and on the next day, April 12,’’ a cabinet meeting 
was held at eight o’clock in the evening on the second floor of 
the house where Davis was entertained. All the members of the 
cebinet were present except Trenholm, who was ill; Breckinridge, 
who had not yet arrived; and possibly George Davis.’* There 
were also present Generals Johnston and Beauregard. ‘The 
next day, April 13, another meeting was held at which Secretary 
Breckinridge was present, having arrived late on the previous 
evening with the details and the terms of Lee’s surrender. 
Trenholm was still sick and was not present at this meeting, 
which was held at ten o’clock in the morning.’® At one of these 
two meetings, which Mallory’s memory condenses into one, oc- 
curred the well-known scene in which General Johnston ex- 
pressed his view of the situation, summing it up in one sentence: 
‘*Since Lee’s surrender they regard the war as at an end.’’ This 
opinion was concurred in fully by General Beauregard and ap- 
parently by members of the cabinet *® who had talked with John- 
ston since their arrival at Greensboro. At the second and last 
meeting it was decided that it was useless for Davis, as head of 
the civil government, to attempt to treat for peace, but that 

15 Several writers, including Pierce Butler, Judah P. Benjamin (Philadelphia, 
[1907]), 361, give this date as April 9. In the opinion of the present writer, the 
news did not reach Davis until the next day. 

16 Alfred Roman, The military operations of General Beauregard in the war be 
tween the states, 1861-1865; including a brief personal sketch and a narrative of 
his services in the war with Mezico, 1846-1848 (New York, 1884), 2: 389. 

17 Mallory’s date, April 15, given in ‘‘ Last days of the confederate government,’’ 
in McClure’s magazine, 16: 240, is clearly incorrect. Mallory, writing in prison 
with no data except his memory, is also incorrect in other details. 


18 Ibid.; Roman, Military operations of General Beauregard in the war between 
the states, 2: 394. 


19 Reagan, Memoirs, with special reference to secession and the civil war, 199. 
20 Except Benjamin. See Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 399 ff. 
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Johnston should make the preliminary overtures to Sherman. 
‘*A letter dictated by Mr. Davis, written by Mr. Mallory, and 
signed by General Johnston, was handed to the latter, with au- 
thority to forward it to General Sherman.’’* ‘This military 
conference appears to have been the only official business trans- 
acted at Greensboro, though Johnston, in a letter to Beauregard 
dated March 30, 1868, says that this conference on the morning 
of April 13 was ‘‘an hour or two after the meeting of his cab- 
inet.’’ * 

Davis and his party left Greensboro on the afternoon of April 
14, and seem to have felt that the people of Greensboro, who 
Burton Harrison says ‘‘had not been zealous supporters of the 
Confederate Government,’’ had not been hospitable in their en- 
tertainment.** This judgment was based partly on their general 
air of hostility, partly on the fact that all the party except Davis 
and Trenholm were lodged in the box cars in which they arrived. 
Davis was entertained by Colonel John Taylor Wood, just re- 
moved from Richmond, but he and his family were boarding and 
his landlord seemed afraid to allow Davis to stay in his house, 
lest it be burned afterwards by the ‘‘Federals.’’ Trenholm, who 
was ill, was entertained at the house of ex-Governor Morehead.* 

On the other hand, General Beauregard, who had spoken of 
his delightful entertainment by the people of the city and espe- 
cially Governor Morehead a few weeks before this, on this trip 
also maintained his headquarters in a box ear to be ready for 
moving at any emergency.” He has given impressive account 
of his entering the president’s car on his arrival from Danville 











21 Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 395; Mallory, ‘‘ Last days of the confederate gov- 
ernment,’’ in McClure’s magazine, 16: 242. 

22 Roman, Military operations of General Beauregard in the war between the 
states, 2: 664. 

23 Harrison, ‘‘The capture of Jefferson Davis,’’ in Century, 27: 132; Mallory, 
‘*Last days of the confederate government,’’ in McClure’s magazine, 16: 107. 4 

24 Ibid. But Governor Morehead’s daughter says (Charlotte Observer, January, 
1901) that it was Memminger, who was Trenholm’s predecessor as secretary of the 
treasury, and also that Davis refused the invitation of her father ‘‘lest the Federal 
troops should burn the house that sheltered him for one night.’’ As this account, t 
however, goes on to say that President and Mrs. Davis (who was in Charlotte at that 
time) remained in their car, and also that Vice-President Stephens (who was at his 
home in Crawfordsville, Georgia, from February 10 to May 11) was at the More- 
head home, it is evident that personal recollections at a late date can not be trusted. 

25 Roman, Military operations of General Beauregard in the war between the 
states, 2: 387. 
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and being ‘‘struck by the helpless appearance of the gentlemen 
there.”’ 

Harrison gives a humorous account of his struggle to get an 
ambulance for Benjamin, whose ‘‘figure was not well adapted 
for horseback riding.’’ Finally, on the afternoon of April 14, 
the party started south for Charlotte with Benjamin, George 
Davis, Trenholm, and a few others in ambulances, the others, 
including President Davis, on horseback.** The first night was 
spent at a farmhouse, a few miles from Greensboro; the next, 
April 15, at Lexington, from which place Breckinridge and Rea- 
gan returned to go to a council with Sherman; April 16 at Salis- 
bury; and April 17 at Concord. The next day the party entered 
Charlotte. Such is the account of Burton N. Harrison, Davis’ 
private secretary. Mallory’s account, written in 1865 while he 
was in prison in Fort Lafayette, New York harbor, and pub- 
lished in 1901 by his daughter,” says the party left Greensboro 
on April 16 and stopped in Lexington the first night. But one 
who reads Harrison’s descriptions of the muddy roads and the 
struggles of the ambulances with Secretary Benjamin, Adjutant- 
General Cooper, and other fat men will easily allow more than 
one afternoon for the first thirty-four miles. 

A curious instance of the difficulties met by the historian oc- 
curs in connection with this journey. Mallory mentions the 
party as spending the night of April 16 at Lexington at the 
home of Judge Barringer, and this error is repeated by Dodd, 
in his life of Jefferson Davis.** As a matter of fact, Judge Bar- 
ringer lived at Concord and the Davis party stayed at his home 
and that of Mr. Allison on the night of April17. But, to add to 
the difficulty, Mr. Paul B. Barringer, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, has in his possession the illuminated copy of Rasselas — 
given him on his eighth birthday a few months before this— 
which, at his aunt’s suggestion, he took to the visitors to have 
them write their names in it. It has on a fly leaf the autographs 
of Davis, Mallory, and others of the party dated ‘‘ Apr. 19, ’65”’ 

26 Benjamin could ride when necessary, and he did ride across South Carolina 
from Charlotte to Abbeville with his short legs sticking straight out but still pre- 
serving his appearance of being well-dressed — even if coat and trousers were made 


of an old army shawl. Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 362. 


27 Mallory, ‘‘Last days of the confederate government,’’ in McClure’s magazine, 
16: 242, 


28 William E. Dodd, Jefferson Davis (Philadelphia, 1907), 358. 
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in the original writing of each man. The only explanation is 
that in the confusion of the times Davis and the others mistook 
the calendar. 

At Charlotte Davis and his party remained from April 18 to 
April 26. About two days after the party reached Charlotte, 
they were rejoined by Breckinridge and Reagan, and for a time, 
till Breckinridge returned to Johnston’s army, the full cabinet 
was together. Here were several public establishments of the 
confederate government, including a ‘‘navy yard,’’ which de- 
serves separate treatment. Just as Davis reached Charlotte he 
was notified by a telegram from Breckinridge, who was with 
Johnston in his conference with Sherman, of Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation. 

While the party was in Charlotte official meetings were held in 
the directors’ room of Dewey’s branch of the bank of North 
Carolina, where stands now the Observer building.” Trenholm 
was still sick at the time of his arrival in Charlotte and was at 
once taken to the home of William Phifer, and it was to his sick 
room that the other members of the cabinet came for the last 
meeting held here. 

Mallory says: ‘‘While here [evidently April 23] Mr. Davis 
received the propositions agreed upon between Johnston and 
Sherman for peace, submitted them to his cabinet, and called 
upon the members present for written opinions upon the subject. 
These were called for about ten o’clock in the evening, when the 
terms were received, and the cabinet met him at ten the next 
morning, all present except Mr. Breckinridge, who had approved 
them and who was with Johnston, and Mr. Trenholm, who was 
sick in a private house in Charlotte. No comparison or inter- 
change of opinion had been made, and yet their views were nearly 
identical as to the condition of the country, the character of the 
terms, and the policy of accepting them; and Mr. Trenholm, when 
called upon, concurred in the views of his colleagues. They were 
returned to Johnston approved.’’* This was April 24.%° On 


29 Mrs. J. A. Fore, ‘‘Cabinet meeting held here,’’ in Charlotte Observer, April 26, 
1915. 
30 Mallory, ‘‘ Last days of the confederate government,’’ in McClure’s magazine, 


16: 244; Reagan, Memoirs, with special reference to secession and the civil war, 
202 ff. 


81 Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 2: 688. 
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the same day Sherman gave notice that the terms proposed were 
not approved by the Washington government and that the 
armistice would be terminated in forty-eight hours. This was 
communicated to Davis and a meeting was held in Trenholm’s 
room at the Phifer residence. At this meeting, Davis says, in- 
structions were given that Johnston ‘‘should retire with his 
cavalry, and as many infantry as could be mounted on draught 
horses,’’? and the rest of the infantry should be disbanded to 
meet at an appointed rendezvous.** This order, as is well 
known, was not carried out, and Johnston’s surrender followed.” 
Davis’ friends were advising him to escape from the country 
and it may be presumed that at this meeting it was determined 
to flee, at least farther south. Davis, however, was by nature 
sanguine— or stubborn—and as proffers of help came to him 
the idea came back again of getting together troops and trying 
once more. 

Immediately after the armistice had expired, probably the 
afternoon of April 26, Davis and four, possibly five, of his cab- 
inet rode horseback to the residence of A. B. Springs, three miles 
from the North Carolina line and three miles from Fort Mill, 
South Carolina. Attorney-General Davis had left the party at 
Charlotte to take charge of his family and did not rejoin the 
cabinet.** Trenholm remained in his sick room for several days 
after the party left Charlotte. Davis and part of his company 
stayed two or three days at Springs’ house; the others rode into 
Fort Mill and stayed at the home of William E. White. Here 


32 Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 2: 689. 

33 Joseph E. Johnston, Johnston’s narrative of military operations, directed, dur- 
ing the late war between the states (New York, 1874), 411. 

84 Reagan, Memoirs, with special reference to secession and the civil war, 208. 

35 Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 2: 689. Reagan and Clark 
say that Trenholm went about twenty miles with Davis, possibly to Fort Mill, and 
was compelled by his physical condition to turn back. Reagan, Memoirs, with special 
reference to secession and the civil war, 209; Clark, ‘‘ Departure of President Davis 
and cabinet from Richmond, Virginia,’’ in Confederate soldier in the civil war, 318 ff. 
Others make reference to the fact that Trenholm went as far as ‘‘the Catawba 
River.’’ Fort Mill is two miles from the old Nation Road ferry over the Catawba. 
Colonel Leroy Springs is certain that one member of the cabinet resigned and turned 
back from Fort Mill. Miss Cordelia White Phifer, who is a daughter of the Mr. 
Phifer in Charlotte and a granddaughter of the Mr. White in Fort Mill, says that 
Trenholm did go to Fort Mill and on to Winnsboro and thence home, but her memory 
is that it was later. Letter of Miss Phifer to the author, April 29, 1919. 
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Davis came on the morning of April 29.*%° Springs had strongly 
advised the cabinet to separate to avoid capture. A meeting was 
held in White’s yard under the cedar tree of the Fort Mill tra- 
dition. Doubtless Davis again agreed with what was left of his 
cabinet that only flight was possible, and the party moved on 
again, spending the next night, April 29, in Yorkville. Late the 
next day, the party left Yorkville and spent the night at Union. 
The night of May 1 was spent at Cokesbury. Leaving there at 
two o’clock in the morning, the small party arrived at Abbeville 
in the early forenoon of May 2. Davis was entertained at the 
home of his personal friend, Major Armistead Burt, the other 
four members of the cabinet at the home of Colonel T. C. Perrin. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, on hearing the news that a 
body of federal cavalry was approaching the town, a conference 
was held at Major Burt’s house. At this meeting there were 
present Davis, Secretary Breckinridge, and General Bragg.” 
To this meeting, called ‘‘a council of war’’ by Davis, were called 
the five brigade commanders, Ferguson, Dibrell, Vaughan, Basil 
Duke, and W. C. P. Breckinridge. ‘‘No one else was present.’’ * 

Davis was again optimistic of success, but each member of his 
council expressed the idea that any further prolongation of the 
conflict was impossible. One of the officers — local tradition says 
it was Basil Duke — when finally asked by Davis if the soldiers 
would fight said, ‘‘Mr. Davis, they will risk anything for you.”’ 
With some asperity Davis said, ‘‘I did not ask that, will they 
fight for the Confederacy?’’ Thus pressed Duke said, ‘‘Mr. 
Davis, they think the war is over.’’ Various accounts of Davis’ 
actions are given, but all agree that he seemed to collapse at this 
statement. Local tradition, again, says that Burt took him by 
the arm to assist him to his room. General Duke, who says ex- 

36 These dates are calculated as nearly as possible from Mallory, ‘‘ Last days of 
the confederate government,’’ in McClure’s magazine, 16: 246; letters from Colonel! 
Leroy Springs, Lancaster, South Carolina, and from Mrs. J. M. Odell, Concord, 
North Carolina; as well as from the local traditions of Fort Mill. 

87 Walter Miller, ‘‘Last meeting of the confederate cabinet,’’ in Blue and gray, 
June, 1894; manuscript of Miss Hannah C. Perrin and letter of Mrs. George White, 
Sr. (daughters of Colonel Perrin), April 5, 1919; W. C. Benet, ‘‘ Last meeting of the 
confederate cabinet,’’ in Abbeville Press and Banner, February 21, 1917. 

38 Basil W. Duke, ‘‘ Last days of the confederacy,’’ in Battles and leaders of the 


civil war (New York, 1894), 5: 704, and Duke, Morgan’s cavalry (New York, 1906), 
438. 
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pressly that there was no one present except the men above men- 
tioned, says it was Breckinridge who took his arm. 

A daughter of Colonel Perrin, Miss Hannah C. Perrin, who 
was at that time a young girl, writes: ‘‘After the last soldier 
left (many of the soldiers were paid off here), father went into 
the library, where Mr. Benjamin was burning official papers. 
The latter pointed to the seal, which was lying on the table, and 
said he did not know what to do with it, as he could not burn it, 
and yet he was unwilling for the Federals to get it. Father sug- 
gested that he throw it into the Savannah, which he had to cross, 
and he said he would do it.’’** This, of course, was not the offi- 
cial seal, which reached Richmond just before the evacuation, 
was stored at Charlotte, North Carolina, for some time after the 
war, and after a strange adventure came into the hands of the 
Confederate museum at Richmond, where it is now.*® Those 
who have seen the seal can hardly imagine its being carried on 
horseback for a week. 

After using part of the coin belonging to the confederacy to 
pay off to a certain extent the soldiers, variously estimated at 
from 3,000 to 8,000, the party moved on to Washington, Georgia. 
Leaving Abbeville about eleven p.m., by hard riding they reached 
Washington by ten a.m. the next day, May 3, ‘‘crossing the 
Savannah River at Fort Charlotte Plantation, below Vienna on 
a pontoon bridge.’’** From this point the party began to break 
up. Breckinridge remained with the cavalry at the crossing of 
the Savannah, came to Washington a few hours after Davis left, 
and afterwards escaped to Florida and Cuba. Benjamin bade 
good-by to the party a few hours later while they were break 
fasting a short distance from Washington. He also escaped 
through Florida to the Bahamas and then to England.“ The 
next day after reaching Washington, Mallory handed in his 
resignation as secretary of the navy and that afternoon pro- 

89 Miller, ‘‘ Last meeting of the confederate cabinet,’’ in Blue and gray, June, 
1894. 

40 Gaillard Hunt, quoted in Clark, ‘‘Great seal of the Confederate States,’’ in 
Confederate veteran, August, 1912; also Montgomery, ‘‘ What became of the seal of 
the Confederate States of America,’’ in Richmond Times-Dispatch, October 15, 1911 


41 Miller, ‘‘ Last meeting of the confederate cabinet,’’ in Blue and Gray, June, 
1894. 


42 Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 362 ff. 
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ceeded to his home in La Grange, Georgia. Reagan had been 
appointed secretary of the treasury after Trenholm’s resig- 
nation,*® and therefore he, in his two offices of postmaster- 
general and secretary of the treasury, constituted the ‘‘cab- 
inet’’ at the meeting held the next morning, May 4, in the old 
bank building. This building has been torn down, but a room 
in the new courthouse building on the exact spot where this 
meeting was held is set aside as a room for ‘‘The Last Cabinet 
Meeting Chapter of the United Daughters of the Confeder- 
aev. 99 44 

Davis was again optimistic in his hopes of joining Kirby, 
Smith, Price, and others, and of continuing the struggle. At 
this meeting, besides Davis and Reagan, there were present sev- 
eral officers. Again it was agreed that the struggle was useless, 
as it had been agreed at Greensboro, at Charlotte, at Fort Mill, 
and at Abbeville, and as doubtless it had been talked over in 
countless conversations, or ‘‘cabinet meetings,’’ as the small offi- 
cial party rode on horseback across South Carolina. On the 
same afternoon, May 4, Davis rode out of Washington to be 
followed in a few hours by Reagan. Whether he and Reagan 
held any further ‘‘meetings’’ in the six days intervening before 
his capture is not recorded. 

Before leaving Washington, probably at this meeting in the 
old bank building, Davis named Captain M. H. Clark acting 
treasurer of the Confederate States, and this appointment is 
the last official document signed by the president of the confed- 
eracy. The table on which this document was signed was long 
preserved by Mrs. M. E. Robertson, who entertained Davis on 
this visit.*° 

Such are the known facts in regard to the actions of Davis and 
his advisers at each of these places. The question which was 
the last meeting of the cabinet still remains. In other words, 
what is a cabinet meeting? There is no authority in the consti- 

43 Reagan, Memoirs, with special reference to secession and the civil war, 209. 


44 Letter from Mrs. Ruth T. Irvine, Washington, Georgia, to the author, April 8, 
1919. 


45 Mrs. M. M. Robertson, ‘‘Closing days of the confederacy,’’ manuscript in 
United Daughters of the Confederacy room, Washington, Georgia. 

46 Ibid.; Clark, ‘‘Great seal of the Confederate States,’’ in Confederate veteran, 
August, 1912, p. 320. 
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tution of the United States or in that of the Confederate States, 
which in this section is identical, for a meeting of the cabinet. 
It is well known that at first Washington asked for opinions of 
each member separately. The first cabinet meeting seems to 
have been held April 11, 1791, without the president but with 
the vice-president.*7 Meetings with the president and all the 
cabinet, including the attorney-general, were held in 1792, pos- 
sibly in 1791, and thenceforth regularly.** Newspapers of a few 
months sinee carried an item stating that a cabinet meeting was 
held at Washington without president, vice-president, or secre- 
tary of state. On the other hand, there is the fact that the pres- 
ident is the executive and may not be guided by the advice of the 
cabinet; and there is the well-known story, probably apocryphal, 
of Lineoln’s announcing his dissent from the unanimous opinion 
of the cabinet in the words, ‘‘Seven nays, and one aye; the ayes 
have it.’’ Clearly a cabinet meeting may consist of all or part 
of the cabinet, with or without the president, and is a cabinet 
meeting in virtue of its subject of discussion rather than of its 
form. It may have outside persons to give advice; as one 
instance of countless cases, the same New York Herald which 
earried news of Lincoln’s assassination and of Davis’ Dan- 
ville proclamation mentioned a cabinet meeting just before 
Lincoln’s assassination at which General Grant was present. It 
is difficult, then, to tell when the president talks matters over 
personally with members of his cabinet and when he has a 
formal meeting. There is no sure test. 

As to the meeting of Davis’ cabinet, clearly a real cabinet 
meeting was held in Richmond on that famous Sunday, a meet- 
ing with one member absent. And if the fall of Richmond was 
the fall of the confederacy, then this meeting was the last. But 
the confederate government considered itself as fully organized 
at Danville, and certainly held formal meetings of the cabinet, 
though again one member was absent. If the last appeal to the 
people by proclamation marked the end, then the meeting in the 
Sutherlin home at Danville was the last. At least it may be said 

47 Mary L. Hinsdale, History of the president’s cabinet (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1911), 12; Henry B. Larned, The president’s cabinet (New Haven, 1912), 124. 

48 Writings of Thomas Jefferson: being his autobiography, correspondence, re- 


ports, messages, addresses, and other writings, official and private (New York, 1861), 
1: 189; Hinsdale, History of the president’s cabinet, 13. 
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that Danville was the last capital with organized clerical forces. 

Reagan and General Johnston describe a cabinet meeting at 
Greensboro,” giving the opinions of each member, and clearly 
prove that a formal meeting was held, again with one member 
absent. It is true that the military conference overshadowed 
the cabinet meeting, and so far as the writer knows, Greensboro 
has no post cards of a ‘‘last meeting.’’ As a matter of fact, 
there was nothing in any sense final here except the realization 
that Johnston could not hold out any longer. 

It also is clear that formal meetings of the cabinet were held 
in Charlotte, with written opinions from cabinet members, as 
well as open discussion. It is also perfectly sure that the last 
full meeting of the cabinet was held here, April 26. It may also 
be noted that this was the first meeting with full attendance since 
before April 2. The members at this meeting undoubtedly spoke 
as the representatives of a government; as to those coming 
afterward, opinions must vary whether they were government 
meetings or the personal conferences of fleeing individuals. 
Davis considered himself a president with a government until 
after he left Washington, Georgia. Though at various times his 
followers convinced him that all was over, his confident nature 
returned to its conviction that he was still the head of a govern- 
ment. If his judgment is accepted, there were cabinet meetings 
at least up to May 4 at Washington, possibly later. As to the 
facts, Davis and a small body of men were fleeing on horseback 
from pursuing forces; now they were all together and planning 
for better things, now they were scattered in the woods to pre- 
vent capture. Why not ‘‘cabinet meetings’’ at Yorkville, Union, 
Cokesbury, or even at the lunch time which Reagan describes on 
the banks of the Broad river? *° 

Fort Mill also claims on the recollection of its older citizens 
to have had the last meeting, and avers ‘‘that from here the eab- 
inet separated,’’ but if a formal meeting it certainly was not a 
full meeting. George Davis was absent and also Trenholm, unless 
we accept Reagan’s statement that Trenholm rode this far and 
then returned sick to Charlotte. 

What can be said of Abbeville, where even the seal was dis- 


49 Reagan, Memoirs, with special reference to secession and the civil war, 200. 
50 Tbid., 210. 
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posed of? In the first place this is the only town mentioned 
where it is known there was no tabinet meeting according to all 
official statements. What Davis called a ‘‘council of war’’”’ was 
held. By General Duke’s express testimony, there was only one 
cabinet officer present, Breckinridge, and he not as a cabinet offi- 
cer but as a general of the army. Breckinridge and Bragg said 
absolutely nothing; the council of the five brigade commanders 
decided the military situation. Neither Davis nor any member 
of the civil government alludes to any civil or government ac- 
tion. The reason for paying off soldiers and disposing of sup- 
plies was that the treasure had been sent here by rail, but the 
fleeing officers of the government were to leave the railroad here 
and federal troops were expected at any moment. 

As to Washington, Georgia, did Davis and Reagan, in his dual 
capacity, hold a formal meeting? Mrs. Robertson, writing soon 
after the events, says there were present six officers whom she 
names ‘‘and many other distinguished officers.’’ Such a confer- 
ence can hardly be called a ‘‘cabinet meeting,’’ but Reagan’ 
speaks of it as a ‘‘consultation with the cabinet.”’ 

Was there, then, a ‘‘last meeting’’? Probably not, as a con- 
scious, definite ending of things. By degrees the cabinet grew 
smaller, pressing exigencies of personal safety took the place of 
public plans, and gradually meetings ceased. If a definition is 
laid down that a formal meeting of the civil officers of the execu- 
tive departments to discuss civil matters is a ‘‘cabinet meeting,’’ 
then probably the last purely formal cabinet meeting of the con- 
federacy was held at Charlotte, North Carolina, April 26, 1865, 
in the upstairs west room of the residence of William Phifer.” 
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51 Duke, ‘‘Last days of the confederacy,’’ in Battles and leaders of the 
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52 Reagan, Memoirs, with special reference to secession and the civil war, 216. 

°’ The local data for this study was secured by the assistance of Miss Susan B. 
Harrison, house regent of the Confederate museum, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. W. P. 
Robinson, Danville, Virginia; Mrs. J. M. Odell, Concord, North Carolina; Mrs. 
J. A. Fore, Charlotte, North Carolina (who has shown genuine historical spirit in her 
studies of this question) ; Mr. Paul B. Barringer, Charlottesville, Virginia; Mrs. Ruth 
T. Irvin, Washington, Georgia; and Mr. J. W. Thomson, Winthrop college, who has 
supplied the local data for the events at Abbeville. 
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The greatest initial task of America’s participation in the 
world war was to get the many tongues of the nation to speak 
the same language of loyalty and patriotism. <A few critical 
months passed after the resolution of April 6, 1917, before it be- 
came indisputably clear that the war was the people’s war as 
well as the government’s war. However important it may have 
been to arouse the civilian population to an understanding of the 
nation’s peril, immediate and unerring results were required in 
dealing with the great conscript and volunteer armies. These 
huge aggregations of men accurately reflected the diversified 
population from which they sprang, with its differences of na- 
tionality, education, patriotism, pacifism, and amenability to dis- 
cipline. Yet these men were the raw material from which 
armies must quickly be manufactured to meet the challenge of 
the German kaiser. Under the American democratic system 
these men of many traditions and multifarious training must be 
taught, within a short space of time, to divest themselves of their 
peace-time ideas of individual liberty and to grasp the indis- 
pensable military conceptions of obedience and esprit de corps. 

For the accomplishment of these objects, probably the most 
powerful single factor was an agency that was unthought of 
when the conscription law was passed by congress —the soldier 
press. A free press has always been the possession of a free 
people; and it is not surprising that a soldier press should have 
been the product of our democratic armies. Beginning with 
September, 1917, the camps and cantonments in the United 
States gave birth to more than sixty full-fledged newspapers; 
the American expeditionary forces overseas established a score 
or more journals; and after the armistice was signed, news- 
papers began to appear in the hospitals at home and abroad 
wherever soldiers were convalescing from injuries. The soldier 
press probably rendered its greatest service in the early months 
of the war when the men, fresh from civilian occupations, were 
undergoing the difficult processes of adjustment and assimila- 
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tion attendant on the transition to military life. There were 
only two large camps in the United States in which the soldiers 
did not have their own organs, and in some camps two or even 
more papers were published. 

It would be difficult to say where the idea of establishing camp 
newspapers originated, for it seemed to occur spontaneously to 
people in several parts of the country. In the earlier wars of 
the United States such newspapers had been established. As 
far back as the revolutionary war the soldiers are known to have 
seized deserted newspaper offices and published army organs as 
long as the troops remained in the vicinity. One effort was even 
of a more ambitious character. While the British forces occu- 
pied New York and controlled the newspapers printed there, the 
New Jersey legislature as a war measure promoted the estab- 
lishment of the New-Jersey Journal at Chatham. The patriot 
army under Washington, not far away, helped its publisher with 
‘‘Nine Hundred Wt of old Tent Unfitt for service,’’ later with 
‘*Kight Hundred Three Quarters & Twelve pound old Tent 
Cloath,’’ and on other occasions with ‘‘Two Bundles Old Tent 
Rags w‘ Two Hundred One Quarter”’ and similar contributions. 
All these were used for the manufacture of paper, which was 
very difficult to obtain. In addition, the army actually furnished 
a large amount of white paper out of its meager stores in order 
that the soldiers might have a newspaper which gave news of 
the American side of the struggle. 

During the Mexiean war army newspapers were also to be 
found in many of the camps. The army under General Winfield 
Scott had its own organ known as the American Flag; and there 
were other papers such as the Sentinel, published at Tampico; 
the American Star, issued at Jalapa; the Picket Guard, pub- 
lished at Saltillo; and the Eagle, printed at Vera Cruz. During 
the civil war newspapers likewise sprang up wherever the 
armies went; but most of them were short-lived, being printed 
on presses found in eaptured southern towns. These news- 
papers frequently assumed an attitude of criticism and reproof 
toward superior officers that would not have been tolerated in 
the late war. For example, the Federal Knapsack, issued ‘‘at 
uncertain intervals’’ by the 125th regiment, Ohio volunteers, 
printed its third number on March 20, 1863, on an abandoned 








302 Arthur M. Schlesinger _ M. V. H.R. 
newspaper press in Franklin, Tennessee; one barbed paragraph 
asserted: ‘‘If reducing the rank of officers for mis-conduct or 
ill-management were as frequent an occurrence as promoting 
them for good luck or bravery, the service would be greatly ben- 
efited.’’ In another place the editors took occasion ‘‘to suggest 
the propriety of a strong reserve nearer to our pickets on this 
side of the river.”’ 

In no previous war, however, were military newspapers as 
systematically established or as widely influential as in the war 
just closed. Lieutenant L. R. Fairall, who at that time was ed- 
itor of the Camp Dodger of Camp Dodge, Iowa, declared in an 
article in the Infantry Journal: ‘‘This war has developed many 
new things for the army. And when it is all over, military his- 
torians will find that one of the most powerful forces in develop- 
ing the much-boasted morale of our Yankee army was the soldier 
press.’’ 

The first important step toward the establishment of camp 
newspapers came through the formation of the Trench and 
Camp chain of weekly newspapers in October, 1917. This 
far-reaching enterprise was launched by the national war 
work council of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. George E. Vincent, pres- 
ident of thp Rockefeller foundation, had first urged the de- 
sirability of such a league of papers upon the war work council; 
but the difff-ulties i in the way of working out the details of the 
plan seemed insuperable. Mr. J. 8S. Bryan, however, editor of 
the Richmond News-Leader (Virginia), who had been working 
independently on a similar project, was able to come to the as- 
sistance of the war work council with concrete proposals. Mr. 
Bryan’s plan was the outcome of consultations with newspaper 
publishers in cities adjacent to training camps in many sections 
of the country. As adopted by the war work council, it provided 
that the Y. M. C. A. should furnish, at its own expense, half the 
contents of the newspaper in the form of syndicated matrices, 
from which newspaper press plates could easily be made, and 
that publishers in nearby cities should set up the other half of 
‘ the newspaper from ‘‘copy’’ furnished from the local camp and 
then complete the printing of the edition. 

The Trench and Camp chain eventually consisted of weekly 
newspapers in thirty-eight of the great training camps, extend- 
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ing from coast to coast and from the gulf to the lakes. Many of 
these papers would have been creditable even to large cities; 
few of them were distinctly poor. In accordance with Mr. 
Bryan’s plan, one half of each copy of a Trench and Camp news- 
paper was national in scope, its contents applying to all the 
camps and to military matters in general. This portion was 
filled with cartoons, editorials, stories, and poems produced by 
soldiers in the various cantonments, and it also contained spe- 
cial articles on military subjects, social hygiene, lessons in ele- 
mentary French, and other instructive matter. The other half 
of the paper was made up of news items and editorials dealing 
exclusively with the life and activities of the camp in which the 
edition appeared. 

Some of the papers undoubtedly suffered in popularity in the 
early months of their existence because of the feeling of some 
soldiers that the papers were being used as ‘‘a Y. M. C. A. ad- 
vertising scheme.’’ Wherever there was any basis for this be- 
lief the central directing board in New York acted promptly and 
eliminated editors who had not caught the vision of broader use- 
fulness which the camp journals were designed to serve. The 
copies were distributed free of charge. At first it was thought 
that a circulation of four thousand would fill the need of each 
camp, and the Y. M. C. A. supplied print paper for that number. 
When this proved inadequate, the local editors were permitted 
to solicit sufficient advertising to cover the cost of paper for an 
enlarged edition. At one time the combined circulation of all 
the Trench and Camp weeklies exceeded 380,000 copies. 

The Trench and Camp syndicate by no means monopolized the 
camp publishing field, for there were a score or more of inde- 
pendent journals. The best of these were generally to be found 
in cantonments where the Y. M. C. A. weeklies had not been 
established. Although lacking the standardization which came 
from national supervision, these organs frequently displayed 
greater individuality and enterprise than the league papers. 
On the other hand, they were not likely to enjoy as long a life, 
for when the troops who fathered them departed for France, the 
papers usually discontinued publication. 

One of the strongest of the independent organs was the Camp 
Sherman News, of Camp Sherman, Ohio. The idea of establish- 
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ing the Camp Sherman News, or Eighty-third Division News 
as it was first called, originated with Major General E. F. Glenn, 
first commandant of the cantonment; and the proprietor of the 
Columbus Evening Dispatch readily agreed to print the paper 
each week at his own expense. The first issue appeared on No- 
vember 7, 1917, and the paper enjoyed an uninterrupted exist- 
ence until it was discontinued on July 31, 1919. It sold at a nom- 
inal cost, and at one time attained a circulation of 36,000; it 
never had any real competitor in the camp. For a short period 
one of the heavy field artillery companies published a paper 
called Shrapnel, which because of its success grew into a regi- 
mental organ known as the Howitzer; but whatever future lay 
before this hopeful project was cut short, after two numbers 
had been issued, by the rude interruption of a summons to its 
editors to leave for France. 

The most extraordinary venture in camp journalism was un- 
doubtedly the publication of a daily newspaper at Camp Sher- 
idan, Alabama, during the winter and spring of 1917-1918 while 
the thirty-seventh division was stationed there. This enterprise 
was unique from every point of view. The paper sought to com- 
bine the functions of the usual camp organ with those which an 
ordinary civilian daily is expected to perform. It was issued 
seven days a week and received full leased wire reports from 
two international news syndicates. One of these companies 
alone furnished from 12,000 to 16,000 words of telegraphic news 
daily, more than half of which had to be disearded because of the 
editorial policy to publish only such news as would interest the 
soldiers. Unlike other camp journals, it was, in the full sense 
of the term, a soldiers’ newspaper. Soldiers gathered and ed- 
ited the news, they operated the linotype machines, they solicit- 
ed the advertising, and they managed the circulation. It was 
the proud boast of the editors of the Sheridan Reveille, as the 
paper was called, that ‘‘from the time the news breaks in the 
camp until the paper is delivered before reveille every morn- 
ing, no civilian hand touches the copy.’’ The paper was printed 
on pages of seven columns each, and contained four pages daily 
with six or eight pages in the Sunday edition. 

The first issue appeared on December 5, 1917. As in the ease of 
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every successful soldier publication, the success of the Sheridan 
Reveille was due largely to the fact that experienced newspaper 
men guided its destinies. Of the editoriai staff, Lieutenant H. P. 
French, the editor-in-chief, had been connected for a long time 
with the Washington Post; Jack Koons, the managing editor, 
had formerly been an editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer; Fred 
Pletcher, the telegraph editor, had served in a similar capacity 
with the Cleveland Plain Dealer; and the cartoonist, Don Pal- 
mer, had as a civilian drawn cartoons for the Chicago Daily 
News. 

The trials of the editors in getting out the paper every twenty- 
four hours in the midst of military duties would read like fic- 
tion. The first six weeks’ experience inspired the staff to 
declare editorially: ‘‘We are convinced that the organization 
and production of a newspaper, especially in an army camp, is 
as delightful and entertaining as selling silk sox or castor oil to 
a gang of mad, head-hunting African heathens.’’ Obstacles ap- 
peared on every hand. The difficulty of getting the papers 
mailed out of the Montgomery postoffice seemed unusually great 
for reasons which no one ‘seemed able to fathom. The news- 
papers of Montgomery sought to discredit the paper and to in- 
terfere with its publication because of its attractiveness to local 
merchants as an advertising medium. Incidentally, the military 
authorities believed that the men on the staff should occasionally 
be called upon to perform duties other than those connected 
with getting out a daily newspaper. Nevertheless, the Reveille 
continued to appear and its success is attested by its wide cir- 
culation in the camp and in the home communities from which 
the soldiers came. After one hundred and forty-two issues, it 
discontinued publication when preparations were under way to 
entrain for France, justly proud of its record of being the only 
daily paper in the world published exclusively by soldiers. 

A more modest experiment in daily newspapers, undertaken 
at the naval training station at Great Lakes, Illinois, survives to 
the present time. This news medium, which bears the name of 
the Great Lakes Bulletin, contains eight small pages of three 
columns each; it is published by the bluejackets every day in 
the week except Sunday, and sells for one cent. Notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that its circulation during the war exceeded fifteen 
thousand, it had to apologize to the public because it could not 
print all the copies that were demanded. 

After all, the most extraordinary feature about the camp 
newspapers was the service they rendered in helping to fashion 
the best armies in the world out of masses of miscellaneous 
humanity. By means of the soldier press the interest of the 
men, from their first arrival in camp, was captured and focused 
on the life of the division of which they formed a part. They 
were led to think in terms of their camp just as freshmen in 
college are taught to regard themselves as part of a larger cam- 
pus community. The transition from civilian life to military 
life was rendered easier by means of reasoned articles on the 
necessity for teamwork and obedience and by editorials on the 
nature of the issues at stake in the war. The men were made 
acquainted with the facilities offered by the religious and social 
welfare agencies operating in and near the cantonment and 
encouraged to make frequent use of them. The camp journals 
conducted publicity campaigns for war risk insurance policies 
and boosted the sales of liberty loan bonds and war saving 
stamps into the millions. The Camp Sherman News reported 
at the end of one week’s campaign that 21,378 of the officers 
and men out of the 32,844 in camp had applied for military in- 
surance policies averaging $8,565 each. 

The camp press also had a large circulation in the home com- 
munities of the soldiers. When the project of a soldiers’ news- 
paper was under consideration at Camp McClellan, Alabama, 
one of the general officers of the camp shrewdly observed: ‘‘We 
need one representative publication under the supervision of the 
camp to offset the impressions given by 35,000 letters leaving 
the camp each week uncensored. The people at home reading 
the newspaper will obtain a true and clear vision of the actual 
life here.’? This service the soldier press splendidly performed. 
The papers always insisted that the soldiers should write to 
their families, and some even went so far as to suggest 
each week subjects that the home folks were likely to be inter- 
ested in, such as: ‘‘How much weight are you gaining? Don’t 
you think that regular hours agree with you? How many new 
friends have you made since coming to camp?’’ These papers 
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were largely responsible for the nation-wide crusade, early in 
the war, for the writing of cheerful letters to soldiers by their 
civilian friends. 

Almost as important was the part that the soldier journal 
ists played in protecting the interests of the men in uniform 
from the predatory or ill-considered actions of the civilian pop 
ulation round about the training camps. The Sheridan Reveille 
carried through a successful campaign to eliminate the evil of 
overcharging by taxi drivers. The Camp Dodger, Camp Sher 
man News, and many other papers did everything in their power 
to expose merchants who unfairly raised prices in dealing with 
soldiers. One heavy black headline read in true metropolitan 
style: ‘‘Banish the burglars, rid the city of these profiteering 
’ The editors published blacklists, warning readers of 
those business houses which should not be patronized; and a 
few papers even declined to accept advertisements from firms 
which would not first guarantee that their merchandise had not 
been marked up for soldier purchasers. The papers also con- 
ducted campaigns to rid the camps of seditious literature and 
did many other things to safeguard the morals and material 
comfort of the men in uniform. 

Besides news sheets of the kinds that have been described, 
humorous papers made their appearance in the army camps, 
most of them short-lived. Pictorial magazines proved more 
successful. One firm, the Camp publishing company, arranged 
arly in the war for the publication of a series of fortnightly 
photographie reviews in four southern cantonments, each mag 
azine, however, containing pictures devoted exclusively to sol 
dier activities in the particular camp. The best example of the 
illustrated magazine was unquestionably the Great Lakes Re 
cruit, which is still being published by the bluejackets at the 
naval training station at Great Lakes, Illinois. This is a month- 
ly magazine of many pages, printed on heavy paper and con 
taining scores of attractive photographs, artistic drawings, 
and cartoons. It sells for but twenty cents and compares fav- 
orably with the best illustrated periodicals known to civilian life. 

The soldiers of democracy were not content to leave their 
newspapers behind them when they entered upon overseas ser- 
vice. At the American embarkation camps, a weekly newspaper 
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called Going Over was distributed free of charge by the inter- 
national war work council of the Y. M. C. A. When the tide 
turned and the troops began to return to America, this paper 
promptly changed its name to Coming Back. Onboard the troop- 
ships miniature daily newspapers sprang up as if by magic, con- 
taining radio dispatches of the latest military developments in 
Europe and quips and jests of local import. These sheets seldom 
lived longer than the duration of the voyage; but occasionally a 
paper like the Hatchet, published on board the George Washing- 
ton, survived a succession of voyages. 

Once on the other side, the soldiers managed to keep in touch 
with the world’s events and with each other’s doings through 
the Stars and Stripes, the official news organ of the American 
expeditionary forces and the best known of all soldier news- 
papers. This paper was printed at the office of the London 
Daily Mail; the first issue appeared on February 8, 1918. It 
quickly obtained enough advertising to become self-supporting 
and won a net paid circulation of 200,000, many of the copies 
going to civilians in America. Single copies sold for fifty cen- 
times. Due to its size, typographical appearance, news service, 
special departments, and able editorials, the paper gave the im- 
pression of a journal of many years’ standing. Publication was 
suspended with the issue of June 13, 1919. 

The doughboy, however, was not content with a single news- 
paper of general circulation. His ingenuity and energy 
found vent in the establishment of many minor organs published 
by special units of the overseas army. These papers were usu- 
ally unpretentious little sheets printed with duplicating ma- 
chines or on abandoned printing presses, somewhat as in the 
revolutionary and civil wars. <A notice in the Pauillac Pilot, 
issued by the United States naval aviation station at Pauillac, 
France, declared that that paper was being ‘‘turned out on a 
rheumatic French press, whose rollers have not moved since the 
memorable August day, four years ago, when its printers left 
its type cases to shoulder a rifle in defense of France.’’ Of these 
lesser publications some of the better known were the Radiator, 
published weekly by the American ambulance service; the Ohio 
Rainbow Reveille, gotten out by the 166th infantry (formerly 
the fourth Ohio national guard); Plane News, the official avia- 
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tion paper; Gas Attack, representing the twenty-seventh divi- 
sion; and the Spiker, organ of the eighteenth railway engineers. 
In February of the current year the latest army newspaper made 
its appearance when the army of occupation in Germany estab- 
lished an official newspaper under the appropriate title of the 
Watch on the Rhine. Next to the Stars and Stripes, this was 
the most pretentious organ published by our men overseas. It 
was printed by the men of the third division while they were 
stationed at Andernach, a little German town about ten miles 
from Coblenz, and sold for fifty pfennigs. A marked char- 
acteristic of all the overseas journals was the inexhaustible 
fund of humor and optimism upon which the editors were con- 
stantly able to draw. The severest hardships and the most dis- 
agreeable circumstances were treated in their columns as the 
greatest of larks. Occasionally these drolleries were inter- 
rupted with sharp rebukes for politicians at home who were 
trying to make personal or political capital out of the war’s tor- 
tuous course. 

When President Wilson was informed that the national war 
work council was contemplating the establishment of a chain of 
soldier newspapers, he expressed the belief that these journals 
would have an important influence ‘‘in interpreting to the sol- 
diers the hope and enthusiasm of the nation behind them, and 
interpreting to the nation the fine determination and spirit of 
our men in arms.’’ There can be no doubt that the khaki jour- 
nalists fulfilled this mission. And they imposed a heavy debt 
of gratitude on the historians who at some future time will 
seek to narrate the story of the part that the armed citizenry 
played in the winning of the great war. 

ArtHur Meter ScHLESINGER 
Strate University or Iowa 
Iowa Crry, Iowa 








HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
NORTHWEST, 1917-1919 


The present survey includes the states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Colorado. As no review was prepared in 
1918, the period of time here considered is the biennium from 
October 1, 1917, to October 1, 1919. Although the war has un- 
doubtedly brought about conditions which have limited histori- 
cal activities and publication, it is to be noted that several new 
publications have been launched within the period and no his- 
torical magazine or series heretofore regularly published has 
been discontinued. 


Procress AND Activities oF Historica, Socrerres 


For the Minnesota historical society the biennium has been 
a notable one inasmuch as it has witnessed the occupation of the 
new historical building. The first books were moved into the 
new quarters on December 11, 1917, and by the following May 
the society was sufficiently settled to act as host for the Missis- 
sippi valley historical association, which held most of the ses- 
sions of its annual meeting in the building on May 9, 10, and 11, 
1918. On May 11—the sixtieth anniversary of the admission 
of Minnesota to the union — the building was dedicated, the dedi- 
catory address being delivered by Frederick Jackson Turner of 
Harvard university on the subject ‘‘Middle western pioneer 
democracy.”’ 

Several changes and additions in the staff of the society have 
been noted. Miss Ethel B. Virtue, formerly of the staff of the 
historical department of Iowa, has accepted a position with the 
Minnesota historical society and is in charge of the manuscript 
department; Miss Ruth O. Roberts, formerly assistant in the 
museum of the Wisconsin historical society, has taken up her 
work as curator of the museum of the Minnesota historical so- 
ciety; other appointments to the staff are: Miss Ilona B. 
Schmidt as head cataloguer, Miss Elsa R. Nordin as catalogue 
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assistant, and Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, Jr., as editorial as- 
sistant. 

The Twentieth biennial report of the Minnesota historical so- 
ciety, issued recently, lists twenty-two persons as constituting 
the regular staff of the society at the beginning of the year 1919. 
The total number of books and pamphlets in the library is esti- 
mated at 131,046. An act of the legislature of the state of Min- 
nesota, approved on April 4, 1919, authorizes the Minnesota his- 
torical society to act as custodian of the archives of the state, 
and considerable progress has been made in the transfer of 
archival material from the governor’s office in the state capitol 
to quarters in the new fireproof building of the society. Local 
as well as state records will be received and as rapidly as possi- 
ble put in systematic order, catalogued, and made available for 
use. 

Mr. Dan E. Clark, who had been connected with the staff of 
the State historical society of Iowa for thirteen years, left the 
position of associate editor in 1918 to take up Red Cross work. 
The position was filled in September, 1919, by the appointment 
of Mr. John C. Parish, recently professor of history at Colorado 
college and formerly connected with the society. The usual 
activities and publications of the society have been continued, 
their nature and content, however, being somewhat modified to 
take cognizance of Iowa’s part in the world war and in earlier 
wars. The society has made a large increase in membership in 
the past two years. 

The historical department of Iowa, located at Des Moines, 
has continued its work of securing moving picture films of his- 
toric incidents. Mr. Edgar Harlan, curator of the department, 
has been energetic in fostering the establishment in Iowa of 
parks both for conservation and historic purposes. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the State historical society 
of Missouri was held at Columbia on January 8, 1918, the pres- 
ident of the society, Mr. Walter B. Stephens, opening the meet- 
ing with remarks on the significance of the day, the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the presentation to congress of Missouri’s 
first petition for statehood. The sixteenth annual meeting, 
scheduled for December 13, 1918, was indefinitely postponed on 
account of the influenza epidemic. The secretary’s statement, 
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however, in the Missouri historical review, gives indication of 
encouraging increases in membership, library accessions, and 
newspaper volumes, the last-mentioned department showing a 
growth for the biennium of twenty-six per cent. The society 
now has a library staff of six persons. A loss was sustained 
by the society in 1918 in the death at sea of Mr. Ivan Hollis 
Epperson, who was chief of the newspaper and document de- 
partments of the society until he entered the service of the 
United States in the winter of 1917. 

The Missouri historical society held a special meeting at the 
Jefferson memorial building, St. Louis, on May 22, 1919. An 
illustrated lecture on the expedition of Lewis and Clark was 
given by Mr. Azel Hull Fish. That the valuable manuscript 
collections of this society have been of great use to historical 
students of the Mississippi valley is indicated by the material 
published in volume rx of the South Dakota historical collections, 
noticed below. 

The Nebraska state historical society has begun a survey of 
the state for historical materials through field work carried 
on in the southeastern part of the state by Mr. Frank A. Har- 
rison. In Nemaha county valuable records were discovered, 
including early official records, letters, maps, and civil war 
material. 

In the fall of 1918, Mr. Addison E. Sheldon, secretary of the 
society, made a more extended field trip when he left for France, 
his mission being to study on the western front the part Ne- 
braska was playing in the world war. 

The society reported, in 1918, a membership of over eleven 
hundred persons, a museum of about forty thousand objects, a 
library of fifty-two thousand books and pamphlets, and ten 
thousand bound volumes of newspapers. Six members consti- 
tute its office staff. 

The legislature of 1917 granted an appropriation of $22,200 
for the use of the society. Announcement has been made that 
volume x1x of the Publications of the Nebraska state historical 
society is nearly ready to be distributed. The society has been 
actively engaged in preparation for the celebration on October 
11, 1919, of the centennial of the founding by United States 
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troops of Fort Atkinson, for many years the westernmost out- 
post of the United States military force. 

The Wyoming historical society has for long years suffered 
from a lack both of funds and of a permanent place of abode. The 
state librarian and ex officio custodian of the society in her last 
biennial report makes a plea for an appropriation of $10,000 
from the legislature. She states that in the process of being 
crowded out of one home after another the society has lost much 
valuable historical material. The appropriation of $250 a year 
has not been changed since the society was created in 1895. 

The Colorado state historical and natural history society has 
inaugurated a campaign for larger membership. The society 
moved a few years ago into a fine new historical building and 
can thus display and make available its valuable museum, li- 
brary, and other collections. The last legislature granted to the 
society, beside the sums appropriated in previous years, $6000 
for the expenses of war history records, $2000 for cataloguing 
collections, and $2000 for an assistant curator. It also in- 
creased by $500 the sum allowed for binding, and added a like 
sum to the incidental fund. These appropriations will enable 
the society to enlarge its activities. 

In the biennium under review two meetings of the Mississippi 
valley historical association have occurred, both being held 
within the region under consideration in this article. The 1918 
ineeting took place at St. Paul, Minnesota, on May 9, 10, and 11, 
and the papers read at its sessions have for the most part been 
published in the Proceedings of the association; those bearing 
upon the trans-Mississippi northwest are mentioned in this 
review under ‘‘Publications of historical societies.’’ The 1919 
meeting was held at St. Louis, on May 8, 9, and 10. Among the 
papers which fall within the scope of this review are the follow- 
ing: A frontier officer’s old military order book, by Louis Pel- 
zer, referring to the manuscript volume containing the military 
orders of Colonel Henry Dodge from 1832 to 1836; Steamboat- 
ing on the upper Mississippi after the civil war, by Lester B. 
Shippee; Henry Hastings Sibley and the Minnesota frontier, by 
Wilson P. Shortridge; and What Iowa is doing to record recent 
war history, by Benjamin F. Shambaugh. 
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War History Activities 


In view of the increasing attention given to the collection and 
publication of war history material, it has been thought best to 
give a brief separate account of such activities. The state of 
Minnesota has been particularly active in this line. In August, 
1918, the Minnesota commission of public safety authorized the 
establishment of a Minnesota war records commission. This 
body was appointed and began to organize the state for the col- 
lection of war history material. It has published two bulletins, 
entitled A statewide movement for the collection and preserva- 
tion Of Minnesota war records and Minnesota’s part in the war. 
Shall it be adequately recorded? The legislature of the state 
in 1919 made the commission a statutory one with a membership 
composed of the president of the Minnesota historical society, 
the chairman of the department of history of the University of 
Minnesota, the adjutant-general, the state superintendent of 
education, and five other citizens to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook is secretary of the commis- 
sion. The sum of $10,000 for the biennium was appropriated 
for the use of the commission, and counties and municipalities in 
the state were also authorized to make appropriations for the 
use of the commission’s county war records committees. The 
commission contemplates not only the collection of material but 
also the preparation and publication of a comprehensive docu- 
mentary and narrative history of Minnesota’s part in the war. 

In Iowa three state agencies are engaged in war history activ- 
ities. The last legislature created the Iowa war roster com- 
mission, consisting of the governor and adjutant-general of the 
state, and granted an appropriation of $20,000 for the prepara- 
tion and publication of a roster of Iowa soldiers, sailors, and 
marines in the recent Mexican border service and in the world 
war. The historical department of Iowa, at Des Moines, has 
been active in gathering information—through questionnaires 
and otherwise—in regard to Iowa soldiers. A special effort 
has been made to secure data upon the casualties among the men 
from the various Iowa counties. The state historical society 
has continued during the biennium its publication of the pam- 
phlet series Jowa and war. Two numbers of this series are: A 
tentative outline for a county war history and A tentative out- 
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line for a state war history; upon the general plan of the lat- 
ter outline the society contemplates the publication of a series 
of volumes dealing with Iowa’s part in the war. One volume is 
nearly ready for the press. 

In both Missouri and Nebraska provision has been made for 
the compilation and publication of rosters under the direction 
of the adjutant-general, in Nebraska an appropriation of $25,000 
having been made for that purpose. The secretary of the State 
historical society of Missouri has, since October, 1917, been 
publishing in the Missouri historical review a series of articles 
under the title ‘‘Missouri and war.’’ Six numbers have ap- 
peared and they contain valuable information upon the part 
played by Missouri in the world war. The secretary of the 
Nebraska state historical society announced in January, 1919, 
that the society was gathering material for the publication of 
an account of the deeds of Nebraska men and women during the 
years of the war. 

A war history commission for North Dakota has been ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state, and an appropriation of 
$2500 has been made for the purpose of collecting and publishing 
North Dakota war history materials. Mr. O. G. Libby of the 
University of North Dakota is chairman of the commission; and 
the other members are Mr. Charles F. Amidon of Fargo and 
Mr. Melvin R. Gilmore of Bismarck. 

In Wyoming the war history work was assigned to a war his- 
tory committee with Agnes R. Wright, state librarian and ex 
officio custodian of the Wyoming historical society, as chairman. 
The committee organized the state in September, 1918, for the 
collection of war history materials and the records of individual 
soldiers. 

The Colorado state historical and natural history society has 
been granted an appropriation of $6000 for war history work 
and is actively engaged in the collection of materials. Lists of 
men who entered the army or navy through induction were se- 
cured from the draft boards and questionnaires have been sent 
out for the purpose of gaining information on civilian war work 
as well as military and naval service. The records of the state 
war council have been turned over to the society. The collection 
of materials, with a view to ultimate publication, has also been 
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carried on by Mr. James F. Willard, editor of the University 
of Colorado historical collections, 

Without doubt activities of which the writer has not received 
information are in progress in the states which are not mentioned 
in the above review. 


PuBLicaTions oF HisToriIcaL Societies 


The Minnesota historical society has issued regularly its quar- 
terly publication, the Minnesota history bulletin. The issues for 
the past two years contain articles as follows: ‘‘Ole Rynning’s 
true account of America,’’ by Theodore C. Blegen; ‘‘James J. 
Hill,’’ by Joseph G. Pyle; ‘‘The organization of the volunteer 
army in 1861 with special reference to Minnesota,’’ by John D. 
Hicks; ‘‘Social and economic effects of the civil war with special 
reference to Minnesota,’’ by Lester B. Shippee; ‘‘The influence 
of geographic factors in the development of Minnesota,’’ by 
Chessley J. Posey; ‘‘Dakota portraits,’’ by Stephen R. Riggs; 
‘*America’s fight for public opinion,’’ by Guy Stanton Ford; 
‘‘William Gates Le Duc,’’ by Gideon 8S. Ives; and ‘‘The birth 
notices of a state,’’ by Herbert C. Varney. The society has also 
issued its Twentieth biennial report, covering the years 1917 and 
1918. 

The State historical society of Iowa has published in the past 
two years the following volumes: Marches of the dragoons m 
the Mississippi valley,’ by Louis Pelzer; History of economic 
legislation in Iowa,’ by Ivan L. Pollock; Legal and political 
status of women in Iowa,’ by Ruth A. Gallaher; The Spirit Lake 
Massacre,* by Thomas Teakle; Old Fort Snelling, 1819-1858,° 
by Marcus L. Hansen; and two volumes in the Jowa biographical 
series: James Baird Weaver,’ by Fred Emory Haynes, and Wil- 
liam Peters Hepburn,’ by John E. Briggs. 

The small pamphlet series published by the society under the 

1 Reviewed ante, 5: 230. 

2 Reviewed ante, 5: 494 ff. 

8 Reviewed in this number. 

4+ Reviewed ante, 5: 496. 

5 To be reviewed later. 


6 To be reviewed later. 
7 To be reviewed later. 
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title Jowa and war has been continued by the issuance of num- 
hers 5 to 21 with the titles: Jowa and war, by Cyril B. Upham; 
Sanitary fairs—a method of raising funds for relief work im 
lowa during the cwil war, by Earl 8. Fullbrook; Old Fort Mad 
ison, by Jacob Van der Zee; The State university of lowa and 
the civil war, by Mrs. Ellen M. Rich; The Black Hawk war, by 
Jacob Van der Zee; Border defense in Iowa during the civil 
war, by Dan E. Clark; The Spirit Lake massacre, by Dan 
KE. Clark; The Mexican war, by Cyril B. Upham; Jowa 
war proclamations; An Iowa flag, by Ruth A. Gallaher; 
The first three liberty loans in Iowa, by Nathaniel R. Whitney ; 
Social work at Camp Dodge; Organized speaking in Iowa during 
the war, by Bertha M. H. Shambaugh; The State historical so- 
ciety of Iowa mm war times, by Benjamin F. Shambaugh; The 
history of lowa’s part in the world war; A tentative outline for 
a county war history; and A tentative outline for a state war 
history. The society plans to add three numbers at an early 
date, thus completing the second volume. 

In the Iowa journal of history and politics for the period 
under review, the following articles have appeared: ‘‘The Lowa 
war loan of 1861,’’ by Ivan L. Pollock; ‘‘The legislation of the 
thirty-seventh general assembly of Iowa,’’ by Frank E. Horack; 
‘‘Arms and equipment for the Iowa troops in the civil war,’’ by 
Cyril B. Upham; ‘‘State finances in Iowa during the civil war,”’ 
by Ivan L. Pollock; ‘‘Early reports concerning the Des Moines 
river’’; ‘Relief work in Iowa during the civil war,’’ by Earl 
S. Fullbrook; ‘‘The death of General Albert Sidney Johnston 
on the battlefield of Shiloh,’’ by Joseph W. Rich; ‘‘Frontier 
defense in Iowa, 1850-1865,’’ by Dan Elbert Clark; ‘‘The ages 
of the soldiers in the civil war,’’ by W. W. Gist; ‘‘The influence 
of wheat and cotton on Anglo-American relations during the 
civil war,’’ by Louis Bernard Schmidt; ‘‘Social work at Camp 
Dodge,’’ by Fred E. Haynes; ‘‘The speaker of the house of rep 
resentatives in Iowa,’’ by Cyril B. Upham; ‘‘The American oc- 
cupation of Iowa, 1833 to 1860,’’ by Cardinal Goodwin; ‘‘ Histori- 
eal survey of civic instruction and training for citizenship in 
lowa,’’ by Clarence Ray Aurner; ‘‘The president of the senate 
in Iowa,’’ by Cyril B. Upham; ‘‘ Historical survey of the militia 
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in Iowa, 1838-1865,’’ by Cyril B. Upham; and ‘‘The movement 
of American settlers into Wisconsin and Minnesota,’’ by Car- 
dinal Goodwin. 

The historical department of Iowa, located at Des Moines, has 
issued no numbers of its quarterly, Annals of Iowa, during the 
past two years. In 1918 it published Jowa authors and their 
works —a contribution toward a bibliography, by Alice Marple, 
assistant curator of the department. 

During the period from 1917 to 1919 the Missouri his- 
torical society, located at St. Louis, has issued no histori- 
eal publications. The State historical society of Missouri, 
located at Columbia and housed in the new library build- 
ing of the University of Missouri, has issued its regular 
quarterly publication, the Missouri historical review. The 
issues are largely taken up with the following continued 
articles: ‘‘How Missouri counties, towns and streams were 
named,’’ by David W. Eaton; ‘‘Gottfried Duden’s ‘Report,’ 
1824-1827,’’ translated by William G. Bek; ‘‘Missouri and the 
war,’’ by Floyd C. Shoemaker; ‘‘ Missouri-Montana highways,’’ 
by H. A. Trexler; ‘‘Missourians abroad,’’ contributed by vari- 
ous writers and dealing with the services of George Creel, E. H. 
Crowder, G. W. P. Hunt, Edward R. Stettinius, David R. Fran- 
cis, and Robert E. Coontz; ‘‘Early days on Grand river and the 
Mormon war,’’ by Rollin J. Britton. A series of occupational 
retrospects includes the following numbers: ‘‘The Missouri 
soldier one hundred years ago,’’ by William R. Gentry; ‘‘The 
Missouri merchant one hundred years ago,’’ by J. B. White; 
and ‘‘The lawyer in Missouri one hundred years ago,’’ by John 
F. Philips. Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker contributes two memorial 
articles—appreciations of Francis A. Sampson, for many years 
secretary of the state historical society, and Judge John F. 
Philips. Other articles are: ‘‘The national railroad conven- 
tion in St. Louis, 1849,’’ by R. S. Cotterill; ‘‘ History of the state 
flag of Missouri,’’ by Robert Burett Oliver; ‘‘Missouri capitals 
and capitols,’’ by Jonas Viles; ‘‘The Missouri Intelligencer and 
Boon’s Lick Advertiser,’ by E. W. Stephens; and ‘‘Missouri’s 
centennial,’’ by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 

The Kansas state historical society published, in 1918, volume 
xiv of the Kansas historical collections. It is issued as a double 
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number to cover a period of four years—1915 to 1918. About 
forty articles are contained in the volume, including a number 
of short biographies as well as addresses and accounts of the 
early history of Kansas. Source material is represented by 
‘‘Some Ingalls letters,’’ ‘‘Dr. Albert Morrall: pro-slavery sol- 
dier in Kansas in 1856. Statement and autobiography,’’ ‘‘The 
civil war diary of John Howard Kitts,’’ and ‘‘ Letters concerning 
the Presbyterian mission in the Pawnee country, near Bellevue, 
Neb., 1838-1849.’’ Among the more important articles are: 
‘‘Campaigning in the army of the border,’’ by Albert Robinson 
(ireene; ‘‘Notes on the early Indian occupancy of the great 
plains,’’ by William E. Connelley; ‘‘The Kansas penitentiary,”’ 
by Frank M. Gable; and ‘‘The prairie band of Pottawatomie In- 
dians,’’ by William E. Connelley. 

A new historical magazine appeared in the field in 1918. Un- 
der the title Nebraska history, the Nebraska state historical 
society launched a monthly journal in February, 1918, with the 
idea of making it a piece of popular literature as distinguished 
from the academic type of publication. It is edited by A. E. 
Sheldon, secretary of the society. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond volume —in January, 1919—it was changed to a quarterly 
and enlarged. It contains articles, comments, reprints, notes, 
some poetry, and many illustrations. In the first number is a 
brief sketch of the Nebraska state historical society, and among 
other items a reprint of materials on ‘‘The first war on the 
Nebraska frontier.’’ Succeeding issues contain: ‘The union 
club —civil war substitute for council of defense,’’ ‘‘Stories of 
early Nemaha county settlers,’’ ‘‘The Platte river,’’ giving a 
partial list of names by which the Platte has been known in the 
past; ‘‘Nebraska in 1864-1867,’’ ‘‘The French settlement at 
Julian,’’ ‘‘Fort Mitchell cemetery,’’ ‘‘Nebraska’s dead,’’ ‘‘ Base 
hospital 49,’’ ‘‘Ancient Pawnee medal,’’ and a continuing ac- 
count of the ‘‘ Passing of Nebraska pioneers.”’ 

Volume xvi of the Publications of the Nebraska state histori- 
cal society * appeared in the latter part of 1917 under the edi- 
torship of Albert Watkins, historian of the society. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of the late Clarence S. Paine, for many years 
the secretary of the society; and the first article is ‘‘In memo- 


8 Reviewed ante, 5: 500. 
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riam — Clarence 8S. Paine,’’ by John L. Webster, president of the 
society. The volume contains the proceedings of the society for 
the years from 1908 to 1917; biographies of James B. Kitchen, 
Jefferson H. Broady, and Lorenzo Crounse; and the following 
historical papers: ‘‘Acknowledging God in constitutions,’’ by 
Reverend William Murphy; ‘‘ Nebraska reminiscences,’’ by Will- 
iam M. DeCoursey French; ‘‘ The rural carrier of 1849,’’ by John 
K. Sheen; ‘‘ Trailing Texas long-horn cattle through Nebraska,’’ 
by James H. Cook; ‘‘Neapolis, near-capital,’’ by Albert Wat- 
kins; ‘‘Controversy in the senate over the admission of Ne- 
braska,’? by John Lee Webster; and ‘‘How Nebraska was 
brought into the union,’’ by Albert Watkins. The first four 
named appear in the proceedings; the last three are formal 
papers in the back of the volume. 

Another new historical publication is to be noted from Ne- 
braska. The first volume of Reminiscences and proceedings of 
the Nebraska territorial pioneers’ association has appeared un- 
der the editorship of Minnie P. Knotts. Among its articles are: 
‘*When the town of Lancaster was changed to Lincoln,’’ by J. 
C. F. McKesson; ‘‘The feast of Mondamin,’’ by M. A. Brown; 
‘‘Harly days in Nebraska,’’ by Mrs. Fred Goosman; ‘‘ Nebras- 
ka’s pioneers in history,’’? by Mrs. Minnie P. Knotts; and 
‘‘Reminiscences of government surveying,’’ by Robert Harvey. 

In 1918 appeared volume 1x of the South Dakota historical 
collections. The most notable contribution to this volume is an 
abstract, made by Charles E. DeLand, of the journal kept at 
Fort Tecumseh and Fort Pierre on the upper Missouri river 
for portions of the years 1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833, and of 
letter books for periods extending down to 1848. The abstracts 
were made from the originals on file in the collections of the 
Missouri historical society at St. Louis. Other contributions to 
the volume are: ‘‘Dakota’s first soldier,’’ a history of the first 
Dakota cavalry, 1862-1865, by A. M. English; ‘‘The Lesueur 
tradition,’’ by Doane Robinson; an article entitled ‘‘ Ending the 
outbreak,’’ dealing with the Sioux uprising of 1862; ‘‘Sioux 
games,’’ by James R. Walker; and ‘‘Lewis and Clark in South 
Dakota,’’ by Doane Robinson. 

A volume of Wyoming historical society miscellanies, 1919, 
has recently been issued. Its contents are as follows: ‘‘Some 
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of the early newspapers of Wyoming,’’ by W. E. Chaplin; a 
letter from John H. Gordon on ‘‘Wheatland colony’’; ‘‘The 
true story of the Lost Cabin mines’’; a copy of a letter written by 
S. V. Miller, from Salem, Oregon, November 24, 1852; ‘*The 
Texas trail,’’ by John B. Kendrick; and a ‘‘Letter written for 
the Cheyenne industrial club by Hiram B. Kelly.’’ There has 
also appeared the Biennial report of the Wyoming historical 
society for the period from October 1, 1916, to October 1, 1918. 

Although Colorado is a fertile field for the historian and val- 
uable materials for publication have in fact been collected by 
the curator of the Colorado state historical and natural history 
society, the state has not given to the society sufficient support 
to enable it to issue an historical quarterly or other formal 
publication. The society has, however, issued a series of small 
leaflets. One of these gives a general statement concerning the 
purposes and collections of the society. Others deal with the 
historical and scientific collections and the arrangements of the 
exhibits of the society. 

Articles in the Misstsstppr VaLuey Historica, Review which 
treat of the region under consideration are: ‘‘A larger view of 
the Yellowstone expedition, 1819-1820,’’ by Cardinal Goodwin; 
‘*A plan for the union of British North America and the United 
States,’’ by Theodore C. Blegen; ‘‘The first railroad between 
the Mississippi and Lake Superior,’’ by Lester B. Shippee; and 
‘‘Early agitation for a Pacifie railroad, 1845-1850,’’ by Robert 
S. Cotterill. Among the notes and documents printed in the 
same periodical the following concern the trans-Mississippi 
northwest: ‘‘A reconsideration of gold discoveries in the north- 
west,’’ by William Trimble; ‘‘ A letter from New Madrid, 1789’’; 
‘Letters of John Ball, 1832-1833,’ dealing with experiences on 
the Wyeth expedition; ‘‘A fragmentary journal of William L. 
Sublette,’’ covering the months of May and part of June, 1843. 

The Proceedings of the Mississippi valley historical associa- 
tion for 1916-1917 and 1917-1918, published in October, 1918, 
and May, 1919, as extra numbers of the Misstsstppr Vauuey His- 
ToRICAL Review, contain several articles which are of interest to 
the region under survey. They are as follows: ‘‘Fur trading 
companies in the northwest, 1760-1816,”’ by Wayne E. Stevens; 
‘‘Six constitutions of the far northwest,’’ by John D. Hicks; 
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‘‘Popular sovereignty and the colonization of Kansas from 1854 
to 1860,’’ by William O. Lynch; ‘‘ Missouri in the Kansas strug- 
gle,’? by Mary J. Klem; ‘‘The collapse of the steamboat traffic 
upon the Mississippi: an inquiry into causes,’’ by Paul W. 
Brown; and ‘‘The evolution of Montana agriculture in its early 
period,’’ by M. L. Wilson. 

There are no articles in the last two volumes of the American 
historical review which concern the trans-Mississippi northwest. 
Under the department of ‘‘ Documents,’’ however, in the number 
for January, 1919, is a series contributed by Walter B. Douglas, 
which throws considerable light upon the career of Captain 
Nathaniel Pryor, a member of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
These documents cover the years from 1819 to 1831 and disprove 
the theory that a Nathaniel Pryor who arrived in California with 
the Patties in 1828 was the same individual as the Pryor of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 


Orner Historica PusLicaTIons 


In four of the commonwealths beyond the Mississippi, state 
histories have been issued in the last two years. In each case 
it has been a private undertaking, not a historical society pub- 
lication. Minnesota, the star of the north,’ by Mary Vance 
Carney, is a school history of the state. A history of Mis- 
sourt,” by Eugene M. Violette, fills the need for a new manual 
of Missouri history and provides a book of reference to be used 
in the high schools of the state in connection with courses in 
American history. A standard history of Kansas and Kansans 
is a more comprehensive work in five volumes issued by the 
Lewis publishing company; the author is William E. Conneiley, 
secretary of the Kansas state historical society. A history of 
Wyoming in three volumes has been issued under the editorship 
of I. S. Bartlett. It is published by the S. J. Clarke publishing 
company, Chicago. 

A considerable body of material relating to the Indians of 
the northwest has appeared in the last two years. Among the 
books falling wholly or in part in this field are: Agriculture of 
the Hidatsa Indians, an Indian interpretation, by Gilbert Liv- 


9 Noticed ante, 6: 303. 
10 Reviewed ante, 5: 497. 
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ingstone Wilson (Minneapolis) ; Corn among the Indians of the 
upper Missourt, by George F. Will and George E. Hyde (St. 
Louis); John P. Williamson, a brother to the Sioux, by Wini- 
fred W. Barton (New York); Indian heroes and chieftains, by 
Charles A. Eastman (Boston); The American Indians north of 
Mexico, by William H. Miner (Cambridge); Our debt to the 
red man, by Louise Seymour Houghton (Boston) ; Teepee neigh 
bors, by Grace Coolidge (Boston); Boys’ book of Indian wai 
riors and heroic Indian women, by Edwin L. Sabin (Philadel- 
phia) ; and General Crook and the fighting Apaches, by Edwin 
L. Sabin (Philadelphia). Bulletin 61 of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology is a volume by Frances Densmore on Teton Sioua 
‘ The path on the rainbow, edited by George W. Cronyn 
(New York), is an addition to anthologies of North American 
Indian songs and chants. The American Indian: an introduc- 
tion to the anthropology of the new world,’ by Clark Wissler, 
is a general treatise but contains material of value to the student 
of the Indians of the plains area. 

In the field of periodical literature, the American Indian 
magazme for October-December, 1917, is a special Sioux num- 
ber: the February, 1918, number of the Minnesota law review 
contains an article on ‘‘Indian land titles in Minnesota,’’ by 
Gordon Cain; and in Autumn leaves for July, 1918, is a brief 
article on ‘‘Indian relies in Iowa.’’ The January, 1918, num 
ber of the Journal of the United States cavalry association con- 
tains an article on ‘‘The battle of Slim Buttes,’’ fought against 
the Sioux Indians in 1876. The May-June, 1918, number of 
North woods (St. Paul) contains an article entitled ‘‘ What for- 
estry has done for the Chippewa Indians,’’ by General C. C. 
Andrews; and in the American anthropologist for October-De- 
cember, 1918, is an article by George Bird Grinnell on ‘‘ Early 
Cheyenne villages.’’ 


music. 


Several biographical and autobiographical volumes deserve 
notice in this review. A life of James J. Hili,’® by Joseph Gil 
pin Pyle has recently appeared. My story, an autobiography of 
General Anson Mills, U. S. A., tells of General Crook’s cam- 

11 Reviewed ante, 6: 141. 

12 Reviewed ante, 5: 352 


13 Reviewed ante, 5: 223. 
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paigns of 1875 and 1876 against the Sioux in the territories of 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana. A son of the middle border, 
by Hamlin Garland, is an autobiographical volume depicting 
life in Iowa during the period following the civil war. Tributes 
to Henry Wallace is a volume of appreciations of the life of the 
late editor of Wallace’s farmer. There has also been recently 
published, under the title Uncle Henry’s own story, a collection 
of intimate letters written by Henry Wallace to his great-grand- 
children. 

Among recent books which concern the western part of the 
upper Mississippi valley are the following: The fur trade 
of North America and some of the men who made it and main- 
tain it, by Albert Lord Belden (New York); The political his- 
tory of the public lands from 1840 to 1862,% by George M. 
Stephenson; The valley of democracy, by Meredith Nicholson 
(New York) ; Fourth street, by A. J. Russell (Minneapolis), the 
history of a street in Minneapolis for long years devoted to the 
newspaper profession; A study of state aid to public schools in 
Minnesota,” by Raymond Asa Kent; Final report of the inter- 
national joint commission on the Lake of the Woods reference 
(Washington and Ottawa) ; A history of Clay and Norman coun- 
ties, Minnesota; their people, industries, and institutions, edited 
by John Turner and C. K. Semling (Indianapolis) ; Iowa stories, 
book two, by Clarence Ray Aurner (Iowa City); A brief history 
of Malvern, by John D. Paddock (Malvern, Iowa); and The 
early history of Grand Forks, North Dakota, by H. V. Arnold 
(Larimore, North Dakota). Bulletin number 12 of the Nebras- 
ka historical and political science series is a monograph by 
Knute Emil Carlson on The exercise of the veto power in Ne- 
braska. An interesting study of religious affairs in the western 
states is found in Frontier missionary problems; their character 
and solution, by Bruce Kinney (New York). The land grant 
of 1862 and the land-grant colleges, by Benjamin F.. Andrews, 
constitutes number 13 of the Bulletins of the United States 
bureau of education for 1918, and contains historical material on 
the northwestern states. 

Among the volumes which have been published by the Yale 


14 Reviewed in this number. 
15 Reviewed in this number. 
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university press in the series of Chronicles of America, the fol- 
lowing are of especial interest to the trans-Mississippi north- 
west: The red man’s continent: a chronicle of aboriginal Amer- 
ica,” by Ellsworth Huntington; Crusaders of New France: a 
chronicle of the fleur-de-lis in the wilderness," by William Ben- 
nett Munro; The conquest of New France: a chronicle of the 
colonial wars,’* by George M. Wrong; The old northwest: a 
chronicle of the Ohio valley and beyond,” by Frederic Austin 
Ogg; The reign of Andrew Jackson: a chronicle of the frontier 
in politics,” by Frederic Austin Ogg; The forty-niners: a chron- 
icle of the California trad and El Dorado,” by Stewart Edward 
White; The passing of the frontier: a chronicle of the old west,” 
by Emerson Hough; The anti-slavery crusade: a chronicle of the 
gathering storm,® by Jesse Macy; and Abraham Lincoln and 
the union: a chronicle of the embattled north,™ by Nathaniel W. 
Stephenson. 

Among the magazines there is much material of interest to 
the region under review. The Saturday evening post has re- 
cently been running a series of articles by Emerson Hough and 
others on historic trails and other topics of interest to the west. 
The Nation for June 7, 1919, has an article by Isaac Joslin Cox 
on ‘‘Mississippi valley history.’’ In its series of ‘‘State build- 
ers of the west,’’ the Western magazine has recently printed 
sketches of four governors of Minnesota: Stephen Miller, Wil- 
liam R. Marshall, Cushman K. Davis, and John Sargent Pills- 
bury. The Journal of geography for February, 1918, contains 
‘‘A comparison of transportation on the Mississippi basin rivers 
and the Great lakes,’’ by A. E. Parkins. ‘‘The northeastern 
Minnesota forest fires of October 12, 1918,’’ by H. W. Richard- 
son, is a report appearing in the Geographical review for April, 
1919. ‘‘A history of medicine in Jowa,’’ by D. S. Fairchild, 
covering the period from 1820 to 1840, appears in the September, 

16 To be reviewed later. 

17 To be reviewed later. 

18 To be reviewed later. 

19 To be reviewed later. 

20 To be reviewed later. 
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1918, issue of the Journal of the Iowa state medical society. 
The January-March, 1919, number of Iowa conservation con- 
tains the following: ‘‘ Historical sketch of the park region about 
McGregor, Iowa, and Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin,’’ by Althea 
R. Sherman; ‘‘ What the legislature did with reference to state 
parks in Iowa,’’ by L. H. Pammel; and ‘‘A method of preserv- 
ing places of historical and natural interest,’’ by G. Perle Wilson 
Schmidt. ‘‘Roosevelt’s ranch life in North Dakota,’’ is de- 
scribed by Albert T. Vollweiler in the October, 1918, number 
of the Quarterly journal of the University of North Dakota. 
‘‘Montana’’ is the subject of an article by Grant E. Finch in the 
Journal of geography for April, 1918. 

A notable addition to the materials on the history of the state 
of Colorado is promised in the publication of the University of 
Colorado historical collections, under the editorship of James 
F. Willard, head of the department of history. The first vol- 
ume was issued in 1918 and contains about four hundred pages 
ef documents on The Union colony at Greeley, Colorado, 1869- 
1871,” with an introduction by the editor. The plan of the 
Collections is to publish ‘‘documents and other material prima- 
rily relating to the history of Colorado,’’ and after the colony 
series — which will include several volumes —is completed, sub- 
jects coming within the period prior to Colorado’s admission as 
a state will be dealt with. 

The list of doctoral dissertations in history in progress in 
December, 1917, includes the following which presumably should 
contain material of interest to the region covered by this review: 
‘The woolen industry in the Mississippi valley prior to the in- 
troduction of the factory system,’’ by H. H. Bass (Harvard) ; 
‘“‘The relations between the public domain and the cattle in- 
dustry in the United States,’’ by W. M. Babcock, Jr. (Harvard) ; 
‘‘The history of the meat-packing industry in the United 
States,’’ by E. H. Hahne (Harvard); ‘‘A history of the whig 
party in the northwest from 1840,’’ by W. O. Lynch (Harvard) ; 
‘*Western state making, 1888-1890,’’ by J. D. Hicks (Wiscon- 
sin) ; ‘‘American exploration and travel in the far west, 1821- 
1849,’’ by J. J. Hill (California) ; ‘‘The early history of the edu- 
cation of women in the northwest,’’ by A. E. Stanley (Chicago) ; 


25 Reviewed in this number. 
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‘*Migrations to the northwest, 1830-1850,’’ by J. C. Bell, Jr. 
(Columbia) ; ‘‘The history of protestant missions to the Sioux 
and Chippewa Indians,’’ by L. F. Jackson (Harvard) ; ‘‘Organ- 
ized railroad booking in the Mississippi valley, 1837-1857,’’ by 
R. S. Cotterill (Wisconsin) ; ‘‘Disunion sentiment in the north- 
west, 1860-1861,’’ by H. C. Hubbart (Chicago) ; ‘‘The railroad 
history of the granger northwest, 1850-1873,’’ by Frederick Merk 
(Harvard); ‘‘The social and economic development of Minne- 
sota, 1867-1880,’’ by Gladys C. Blakely (Minnesota) ; ‘‘The his- 
torical geography of St. Paul,’’ by C. J. Posey (Chicago) ; ‘The 
historical geography of the Ozark region of Missouri,’’ by C. O. 
Sauer (Chicago) ; and ‘‘The Mennonites of Kansas,’’ by H. E. 
Jensen (Chicago). 


ACQUISITION OF Source MATERIALS 


Numerous items of value have been acquired recently by the 
Minnesota historical society. The family of the late General 
William G. LeDue has presented to the society a collection of 
manuscripts, printed material, and museum items illustrating 
the period from 1838 to 1905. Other collections received re- 
cently are: a body of printed and manuscript material from 
the estate of the late Major William D. Hale, civil war veteran; 
the papers of William 8S. King, and of the pioneer missionary, 
the Reverend T. 8S. Williamson; a collection of papers of Joseph 
R. and Samuel J. Brown; material from the estate of the late 
Major Thomas Perry Wilson of St. Paul, including manuscript 
records kept during the civil war. Several interesting diaries 
and autobiographical accounts have been received, including the 
civil war diary of John Kinsley Wood covering the years 1862- 
1865; a copy of the journal of Dr. William D. Dibb, government 
physician and surgeon with the Fisk expeditions of 1862, 1863, 
and 1864; and two small manuscript volumes containing an ac- 
count by the Reverend Samuel W. Pond of his experiences as a 
missionary among the Dakota Indians in Minnesota, the period 
covered being from 1831 to about 1880. A collection of about 
four hundred Pond letters is being photostated for the society’s 
collection. The society has also been able to make a photostat 
copy of a journal of an overland trip by Benjamin Densmore in 
1857 from St. Paul to Ottertail lake by way of Little Falls and 
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Long Prairie. A three-volume narrative of the civil war, com- 
piled by Colonel J. C. Donahower of the second Minnesota vol- 
unteers, and a collection of letters of General LeRoy Upton, com- 
mander of the ninth infantry at Chateau-Thierry and of the 
fifty-seventh brigade in the Argonne, have been acquired by the 
society. It has also recently come into possession of the ar- 
chives of the surveyors-general of logs of Minnesota for the 
first and second districts, 1854-1917. 

Among the items received by the State historical society of 
Iowa are a collection of letters and clippings of Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood, civil war governor of Iowa, donated by Mrs. Kirkwood; 
the papers of the Bradford academy association; and a large 
body of records and reports from the office of camp utilities of 
Camp Dodge, Iowa, giving invaluable data in regard to the con- 
struction and maintenance of the national army cantonment at 
which the eighty-eighth division was trained. Two valuable 
civil war manuscripts have been acquired by the society: one is 
a diary kept by Colonel John W. Noble of the third Iowa cavalry 
during the years 1862 to 1865; the other is an account by Colone! 
Edward F. Winslow, covering the same years and many of the 
same events inasmuch as Winslow was for a large part of the 
time in command of a brigade which included the regiment of 
Colonel Noble. Both Noble and Winslow played an important 
part in public affairs after the war, the latter as a president of 
various railroads, the former as a lawyer and secretary of the 
interior in President Harrison’s cabinet. 

The Missouri historical society of St. Louis has recently come 
into possession of a collection of more than a thousand items 
of the personal and business correspondence of George P. Har- 
rington, assistant secretary of the treasury, 1861-1865, minister 
from the United States to Switzerland, 1865-1869. The pub- 
lication of these letters in a volume is contemplated by the socie- 
ty. The society has also acquired letters and autographed en- 
gravings of most of the signers of the declaration of indepen- 
dence; a minute book of the court of common pleas of St. Clair 
county, Indiana territory, held at Cahokia, 1801-1805; and a eol- 
lection of the original manuscripts of the writings of James O. 
Broadhead, many of which were unpublished. The collection 
includes also a large number of private letters covering a period 
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of a half century. This body of letters is particularly valuable 
as regards events in Missouri during the period 1860 to 1865. 
Other recent acquisitions of the Missouri historical society 
are the private papers of Don Carlos Dehault De Lassus, last 
Spanish governor of upper Louisiana, and a collection of papers 
of Frederick Bates, secretary of Louisiana and Missouri terri- 
tories and later governor of Missouri. 

The Colorado state historical and natural history society re- 
ports that it is making progress in organizing a card catalogue 
of its collection of letters, diaries, and accounts by early settlers. 
The society has valuable material of this nature, throwing light 
on the exploration and settlement of Colorado and the Rocky 
mountain region, and this material will now become available 
to the publie. 


CELEBRATIONS, PAGEANTS, AND THE MarRKING oF Historic Sires 


The fifty-sixth anniversary of the Sioux outbreak of 1862 was 
commemorated by the Fort Ridgely state park and historical 
association at the park grounds on the Minnesota river on Au- 
gust 22, 1918. 

An historical pageant of Clay county, Iowa, in which five 
hundred persons took part, was presented at Spencer, Iowa, on 
September 25, 1918. The pageant, directed by Miss Etta Smith, 
represented five scenes from as many historical periods. Rep- 
resentations of Indian life, the arrival of the pioneers, agricul- 
ture in the early days, present day scenes in Clay county, and 
Clay county’s part in the world war were parts of the program. 

The State historical society of Missouri has been actively pre- 
paring for a celebration of the anniversaries of events connected 
with Missouri’s admission as a state. A pamphlet on Missou- 
rians one hundred years ago, by Walter B. Stephens, president 
of the society, was recently distributed over the state to schools 
and libraries. The society held its fifteenth annual meeting on 
January 8, 1918, the one hundredth anniversary of the presen- 
tation in congress of Missouri’s petition for statehood, and is 
bending its energies toward assisting the centennial committee 
—composed of one thousand Missourians—to organize six 
state-wide centennial celebrations in the years 1920 and 1921. 

The Missouri press association held a memorial celebration on 
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May 9, 1919, at New Franklin, Missouri, to commemorate the 
founding of the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Adver- 
tiser. This was the first American newspaper printed west of 
St. Louis, its first issue appearing on April 23, 1819. A monu- 
ment of stone, indicating the site of the Missouri Intelligencer 
office, was dedicated at this centennial celebration of Missouri’s 
pioneer country newspaper. 

A celebration commemorating the Indian battle at Oak Grove 
station was held in Nuckols county, Nebraska, on June 14, 1918. 
Oak Grove was a station on the old California trail and was 
attacked by Sioux and Cheyenne Indians on August 7, 1864. 
The celebration was under the direction of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the program included the un- 
veiling of a monument commemorative of the occasion, the 
presentation address being made by Mr. A. E. Sheldon, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska state historical society. 

Joun Cart ParisH 
State Hisroricau Socrety or Iowa 
Iowa Crry, Iowa 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Financia, Reports Reiatine to Lovistana, 1766-1788 


A complete study of the activities of the Spaniards within the 
present boundaries of the United States remains yet to be made. 
Nevertheless contributions of importance have been made dur- 
ing recent years on the basis of the first-hand sources existing 
in Spain. Mr. Woodbury Lowery a few years ago contributed 
extensively to our knowledge of Spain’s activities in Florida 
and the gulf region. Mr. Herbert Bolton’s indefatigable labors 
have added to the store of information regarding the northward 
advance of the Spaniards from Mexico and their colonial efforts 
in the southwest. Still more recently Mr. Charles Chapman 
has given the history of Spain’s motives and rule in Cali- 
fornia and lastly Mr. William E. Dunn of Texas has discussed 
the Franco-Spanish rivalry for Texas and the gulf region in the 
seventeenth century. The history of the Mississippi valley 
during the Spanish period is as yet unwritten. The impor- 
tant archives of Spain, however, are slowly yielding their ex- 
tensive records on this subject and there now exist in the 
United States growing collections which aim at the systematic 
accumulation of material dealing with the later period of Span- 
ish activity in the Mississippi valley and gulf region. A large 
amount of material has been recently discovered and is now 
being obtained relative to Spanish designs on Georgia and the 
Carolinas and treating of the area now included in the present 
states of Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Missouri, 
and Illinois. 

Of the various classes and categories of historical matter the 
most uninteresting and unassimilable at first sight, and conse- 
quently the most neglected, are the financial records. These 
may consist of reports of intendants, officials of municipal and 
provincial finance, records of the central committee of auditing 
boards, or the records of the central committee of finance of the 
council of the Indies, the controlling tribunal of the Spanish 
colonial empire. The time-honored standard authorities of the 
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type of Bancroft and Prescott will have to be rewritten entirely 
in the light of the financial records which may some day be 
brought to light. These records are replete with new and 
hitherto unknown information on commerce, agriculture, indus- 
tries, and general economic topics. Without in any sense mini- 
mizing the value of diplomatic correspondence, letters of gov- 
ernors and captains-general, accounts of expeditions for con- 
quest, plans of government and legislation and the like as his- 
torical material, the assertion may safely be made that no faith- 
ful and complete account of the Spanish period of America 
colonial history can be written without minute reference to the 
details of colonial finance. It is not going too far to say that 
this subject has not been given sufficient attention up to the 
present. 

With the idea of inviting attention to the records of this char- 
acter which exist in complete form for the province of Louisiana 
the following four typical reports have been selected: 

1. A record of the amount of tobacco shipped from Louisiana 
to Vera Cruz in 1787 and 1788. 

u. A statement of income and expenditures of the depart- 
ment of Indian affairs and immigration in Louisiana for the 
year 1786. 

m. A statement of income and expenditures of the province 
of Louisiana for the year 1786. 

1v. A statement of expenditures of the province of Louisiana 
from January 1, 1766 to December 31, 1785. 

Cuar.es H. Cunnincuam 


I 


[Letter] No. 523,’ transmitting a statement of the amount of tobacco 
shipped this year to the ports of Cadiz and Vera Cruz. 


To His Excellency, the Marquis of Sonora.’. 
Most Excellent Sir: 
I transmit herewith a statement relative to the quantity of tobacco 


1In the Archivo general de Indias (Seville, Spain), 87-1-21, Audiencia de Santo 
Domingo. The original of this report is in the correspondence of the intendant of 
Louisiana. This collection, now being transcribed and brought to the United States 
by the author of this note, consists of eleven legajos (bundles) and extends from 
1783 to 1803, 

2The addressee of this letter was José de GAlvez, who had been visitor of New 
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belonging to last year’s crop which I have forwarded to the ports of 
Cadiz and Vera Cruz during the current year. Your Excellency will 
note that to the latter port I have sent 810,694 Castilian pounds [libras 
castellanas| and to the former 673,406 French [pounds], which fact I 
now communicate for Your Excellency’s information and for that of 
His Majesty. May God guard Your Excellency for many years. 
Martin Navarro * [rubric]. 
New Orleans, July 18, 1787. 


[Accompanying the foregoing] 


Statement of the amount of tobacco belonging to the last year’s crop 
shipped during the current year to the ports of Cadiz* and Vera Cruz 
(and charged to the royal exchequer) in the following vessels, to wit: 


Brig San Antonio, Captain Juan Albella, March 9, 1787, to Cadiz: 
200 barrels, 13,888 rolls,® weight 58,757 pounds. 

Brig La Tetis, Captain Francisco Stock, March 26, 1787, to Cadiz: 
750 barrels, 53,556 rolls, weight 261,940 pounds. 


Spain from 1765 to 1771, and who, on the death of Arriaga in 1775, was made min 
ister of the Indies. He received this report in his capacity of superintendente gen- 
eral de real hacienda (general superintendent of the exchequer), which was the cul 
minating office of the financial system devised by Charles m1. Various reports to 
GAélvez and his successors, which deal exclusively with finance, are in the Archivo 
general de Indias, 136-5-3 to 7. 

3 Navarro was intendant of Louisiana at this time. He had accompanied O’Reilly 
to Louisiana in 1766 and was regularly made intendant in 1783. He returned to 
Spain in 1788. James A. Robertson, Louisiana under the rule of Spain, France, and 
the United States, 1785-1807 ; social, economic and political conditions of the terri 
tory represented in the Louisiana purchase as portrayed in hitherto unpublished con 
temporary accounts (Cleveland, 1911), 1: 261; Aleée Fortier, History of Louisiana 

New York, 1904), 1: 159. As intendant of the province he exercised supervision 
over commerce, agriculture, and finance. His reports may be found in the series re 
ferred to in note 1. 

*Tobaceco was usually sent from New Orleans to Vera Cruz, which was the reg 
ular port of entry and departure for tobacco shipped under Spain’s monopoly <ystem. 
The exceptional circumstances of its direct shipment to Spain of course accounts for 
the fact that this report was made directly to the minister of the Indies by the in 
tendant of Louisiana instead of following the usual practice of reporting to the 
contaduria de tabacos of New Spain. It was nevertheless customary for the in 
tendant to send to Spain a duplicate of the statement accompanying the shipments 
to Vera Cruz. A complete series of these transcripts exists in the archives. Herbert 
I. Priestley, in José de Gdlvez, visitor general of New Spain, 1765-177 ( Berkeley, 
1916), 153, states on the authority of Maniau’s Compendio that no more tobacco was 
shipped from Louisiana after 1792. For various seattered citations regarding to 
baeco in Louisiana see Robertson, Louisiana under the rule of Spain, France, and 
the United States, 1: 127, 137, 223, 230, 237, 239, 256, 265, 286, 297. 

5 Andullos. This word can not be translated as bales. 
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Frigate La Luisiana, Captain José Urquijo, April 20, 1787, to Cadiz: 
906 barrels, 74,318 rolls, 352,709 pounds. 

Total to Cadiz: 673,406 pounds. 

Brig Minerva, Captain Juan Castafiedo, February 13, 1787, to Vera 
Cruz: 62,000 rolls, 280,960 pounds. 

Brig Padre de Familias, Captain Predo Badia, February 15, 1787, to 
Vera Cruz: 81,000 rolls, 366,933-5 pounds. 

Brig Minerva, Captain Juan Castaiedo, June 8, 1787, to Vera Cruz: 
33,400 rolls, 162,801-1 pounds. 

Total to Vera Cruz: 810,694 pounds. 

Grand total (to Cadiz and Vera Cruz) 1,484,100-6 pounds. 


Note. The 673,406 pounds sent to Vera Cruz are expressed in peso 
francés. It should be explained that pesos francés is 6%% more than 
peso castellano. 

Martin Navarro [rubric] 
New Orleans, July 18, 1787. 


[Letter] No. 70, transmitting a statement of the amount of tobacco 
shipped during the current year to the port of Vera Cruz. 


To His Excellency B. F. Antonio Valdez. 
Most Excellent Sefior: 

The enclosed statement will inform Your Excellency as to the quantity 
of tobacco of last year’s crop which I have sent to Vera Cruz for the use 
and account of the tobacco monopoly of Mexico. You will observe that 
the total aggregates 908,117 pounds. May God guard Your Excellency 


many years. 
Martin Navarro [rubric] 


New Orleans, May 3, 1788. 
{Accompanying the foregoing] 


Statement showing the amount of tobacco of the last year’s crop sent 
during the current year to the port of Vera Cruz. 
Rolls — Pounds 
Shipped on February 26, 1788 by the brig San Antonio 
de Padua, Captain Francisco de Aillon............. 80,569-400,000 
Shipped on March 8, 1788 by the brig Gdlvez, Captain 
PD cackiscnsusendedesgaaneeweeneowds 65,041-324,650 
Shipped on March 27, 1788 by the brig Nuestra Sefiora 
del Carmen, Captain Mateo Cordeviola............. 55,465-273 467 


201,075-998,117 
Martin Navarro [rubric] 
New Orleans, May 3, 1788. 
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II 


[Letter] No. 17,° transmitting two statements which show the pro- 
ducts, income and expenditures of the royal treasury of the Province 
of Louisiana for the year 1786. 


Statement of the income and expenditures of the Department of Im- 
migration and Indian Affairs |Ramo de Poblacién y Amistad de Indios\* 
of the Province of Louisiana for the year 1786, formed in compliance 
with the royal order of the 30th of July of the current year. 


Receipts 
Silver reales * 
Balance on hand from last year.................2000005 137 567-33 
Advances [loans] made by the Treasurer General of Mil- 
BB PPT e eT Te Tr ETT ee CTT TT ee 1,840,000 
Return of funds and properties belonging to this Depart- 
IEEE ccs ctse he UkAd eae dUOhshSeeeeredsersebicenees 84,749-16 
es ois ies bec ence veer se saawestaneeeensa 16,709-27 
BEE kate ci tee kad Sede eda eRe Ne sb asikeewennd es 2,079,027-08 
Expenditures 
Pe A oc daacbacaWesadidehdunsec tiucekeodescteree 42,722-03 
For expenses in connection with the settlement of Canary 
EE Ag eras ea en a ee a 387 626-26 
ee, ee 1,104,970-25 
Expenses of the Department... ............sceccccseeees 198,062-10 
Dc ete aas sche tel Bhntnscebetudgnccaees 1,733,381-30 
Balance left for the year 1787..................... 345,645-12 


Note. This Department has no regular income, with the exception of 
a stipend of 40,000 pesos formerly allotted for its necessary expenses. 


6 Archivo general de Indias, 87-1-21. 

7 Ramo may be rendered as department, division, or branch. Poblacidén in this 
instance has a more significant meaning than population or village. This department 
had to do with the immigration of settlers and with the administration of the In- 
dians. Literally the meaning of the phrase would be ‘‘ population and friendship of 
the Indians.’’ 

8 Reales de plata fuerte. The value of the real de plata was fixed by the royal 
decrees of February 28, 1538, July 16, 1595, and January 20, 1642, at 34 maravedis, 
while the real de vellén was evaluated at 68 maravedis. The peso was estimated at 
the value of 8 reales de plata except in Paraguay, where pesos of 6 reales were legal 
ized. Recopilacién de leyes de los reinos de las Indias, lib. 4, tit. 25. Bourne, in 
his ‘‘ Historical introduction,’’ in Emma H. Blair and James A. Robertson, The 
Philippine islands, 1493-1803 (Cleveland, 1903), 1: 39, estimates the value of the 
peso at a dollar, present currency; while Charles E. A. Gayarré, History of Louis- 
tana (New Orleans, 1885), 1: 186, states that a dollar contained 10 reales. 
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This is not sufficient and has not been since 1779, from which date it 
has had to bear the expenses of the immigration of settlers from Malaga, 
the Canaries * and the Acadians,’’, as well as the presents made annu- 
ally to the Indians, and especially in 1784 on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the congresses of Pensacola and Mobile. In order to meet 
these expenses it has been necessary to ask for advances from the royal 
treasury of situation [reales cajas de situacién| and consequently we 
are indebted to it for extensive sums advanced since the year 1779, when 
the subsidies to these provinces began to diminish. 
Joseph de Orue [rubric] 
New Orleans, November 20, 1787. 


Ill 


Statement of the income, debts and expenditures of the Royal Treas- 
ury of the Province of Louisiana for the year 1786, formulated by the 
Board of Military Audits {contaduria principal de exéreito}] in con- 
formity with the royal order of March 30, 1787. 


Divisions of Exchequer 
Silver reales 





ENE UES TID a ob nic ccc cic ecccecesctscuesses 4,333,496-23 
EE Gila citdae dbaker peveedes chase des woeagin 2,162,610 

EN Ciceth ice nena etna bb cnetindes haan ch eenee 2,170,886-23 
I eR ng oo kn 4 eb 06h awe enKoewee aes 315,518-28 
ke in eg sheer deeameeewnee aie 105,936-28 
Alcabala antigua y modernd..........0eeeeeeeeeeees 3,350-21 


® Propositions were advanced for the immigration of Canary Islanders to Florida 
as early as 1675. William E. Dunn, Spanish and French rivalry in the gulf region 
of the United States, 1678-1702; the beginnings of Texas and Pensacola \( Austin, 
1917), 22, 26. 

10 See Fortier, History of Louisiana, 1: 147 ff., and Gayarré, History of Louisiana, 
3: 115, 119, on the subject of the Acadian migration to Louisiana. The last-men- 
tioned authority states (3: 185) that the total Acadian population in 1787, as 
ascertained by official census, was 1,587. There is considerable data on the subject 
of the immigration of the Islanders, Acadians, and Malagueiios in Archivo general 
de Indias, 87-1-19 to 29 and 86-6-9 to 19, as well as among the Carnegie photographic 
transcripts of the Papeles procedentes de Cuba. 

11 The alcabala was a percentage tax levied on all business transactions. As 
noted here, there were four distinct transactions on which an alcabala might be 
levied. The derecho de entrada was a sort of octroi paid on transactions involving 
the entrance of goods to the capital, the derecho de salida was paid on sales of goods 
outwards. These taxes were distinct from the almojarifazgo which was an import 
and export tax. The alcabala antigua y moderna at this time was an eight per cent 
tax, of which two per cent was a war tax levied on January 22, 1782, and reduced 
to six per cent in 1791. Aside from these, there was an alcabala paid on the sale 
of boats (venta de embarcaciones) which produced a fair revenue owing to econdi- 
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Alcabala de venta de embarcaciones..............0005- 15,412-27 
I iin 0.466 40064500 4ibeieedicasecen>s 45,597- 6 
Avmads Ge Bartevente™ ...' i. ccccccvccscccctvevevecs 1,675-10 
NY ee edi ca eee REELS Wan see ie a Eeied ead a 41,519- 7 
Oficios vendibles y renunciables *.... 2.2... 00 cee eens 4,800 


tions of transportation prevailing in Louisiana. See Recopilacién, lib. 8, tit. 17, ley 
11 and note 5, also lib. 8, tit. 13, ley 1. A transcript of the cédula of January 22, 
1782, exists in the Archivo general de Indias, 87-1-20, and another may be found in 
136-5-7, together with the order which restored the alcabala to six per cent. 

12 Almojarifazgo: an import and export tax originating in Spain, but applied to 
the Americas by Philip 1, who, by the cédulas of June 24, 1566, and December 28, 
1568, ordered a five per cent tax on all goods leaving Seville for the Indies (the 
ordinance of December 28, 1562, having fixed one at two and one-half per cent) and 
an import tax in the Indies on these same goods of ten per cent, making in all a tax 
of fifteen per cent. Recopilacién, lib. 8, tit. 15, leyes 1, 2, 8, 10, 22, 24. Priestley 
(José de Galvez, pp. 364-365) reproduces tables from Fonseca y Urrutia which show 
that at Vera Cruz from 1785 to 1791, and at Acapulco, from 1786 to 1790, the rate 
of almojarifazgo varied from two and one-half per cent to twenty per cent and two 
and one-half per cent to thirty-three and one-half per cent, respectively. 

18 Armada de Barlovento: this was a form of averia levied on merchants and ship- 
pers utilizing the American fleets for convoy expenses. The origin of the averia 
dates back to the incursions of the British upon Spanish commerce in the days of 
Drake and Hawkins. The earliest colonial averia mentioned in the laws of the Indies 
was levied in 1573. Recopilacién, lib. 9, tit. 9, ley 43. The armada was a special 
tax levied first in 1635 to aid in the equipment and maintenance of the Barlovento 
(Windward) squadron, which was called into being after the destruction of the 
Spanish commercial fleet in 1632 by the Dutch and the loss of cargo and specie 
valued at 12,000,000 pesos. The armed fleet at first consisted of fourteen vessels, 
and an annual contribution of 600,000 pesos was levied on the American colonies for 
its support. Mexico contributed 200,000 pesos, which were levied by a two per cent 
excise. Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Mezico (San Francisco, 1883), 3: 83, 103, 
202. 

14 Comisos: (1) the goods seized, or (2) the penalty of forfeiture incurred in 
case of conviction of smuggling or the apprehension of a cargo unaccompanied by the 
proper and necessary shipping papers. The cédula of July 11, 1758, ordered that 
on the detention of a cargo, thirteen per cent should be taken to cover the royal 
duties (alcabala and almojarifazgo). One-sixth of the balance went to the judge 
trying the case and a fourth of the remainder to the informant. The remainder 
was seized by the government. A subsequent law, promulgated in 1772, ordered that 
the product of the seizure of all cargoes should be divided into three parts for equal 
division among the judge, the informants, and the government. Recopilacién, lib. 
8, tit. 17, ley 7, and note 3. As is well known to the student of American history, 
there was much smuggling in the gulf region during this period. 

15 Salable and renunciable offices: the sale of offices and the payment of a tax 
by those who renounced them constituted a fruitful source of revenue throughout 
the Spanish colonial empire. This system was first worked out for Spain in 1522 
by Dofia Juana and it was applied in full to the colonies by Philip 1m on November 
13, 1581, though the practice of selling offices in the Indies was authorized as early 
as 1564. The price paid for an office was always higher than the annual income. 
Indeed, cases have been noted wherein 24,000 pesos were paid for the office of pro 
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Pe iteciisekecnlewaedeverneksinae 377-20 
Monte Pio" de Oficinas, total income................ 10,222-12 
DED dsucsuscencneenee 1,796-13 
EY ca Wh dbnckwidiedecadiee 8,425-33 
rh 26 pchecdwetes been eee ew kee 4,391-11 
EE een ae 10,990-29 
PE cba dcdesovesas 8,248 
DEE cwkwasd beskeseenuanee 2,742-29 
DEE TGs atte dude dondectyhaaineee eueatedtesur nes 13,384 
ERPOMENIUTOS. .... cc ccccccccces 15,163 
0 EE ee eee 1,779 


vineial governor in the Philippines, — more than that official could possibly gain in 
salary throughout his entire term of six years. Officials made great profits from the 
exercise of the right to trade. The offices usually sold were those of an adminis- 
trative character: those of clerks, notaries, secretaries, municipal offices, revenue 
collectors, and administrators. Judicial offices were sold at times, on occasion of 
great financial need, though this practice was proscribed by the laws. See Reco- 
pilacion, lib. 8, tit. 20, leyes 1, 4, 7, 14, 24, 26. 

16 Media annata (modern anata) or half annat, was an income tax paid by offi- 
cials of the Spanish colonies. The law of May 22, 1631, which established the media 
anata in America, provided that half of the first year’s salary of all royal appointees 
should be paid into the royal treasury. On November 6, 1642, the tax was increased 
by half, but on February 17, 1649, was reduced to its original size. In 1664 it was 
specified that the tax should be paid in two installments, the first directly into the 
royal treasury at the time of appointment, the second before the end of the first year 
of service into the treasury of the colony where the appointee was located. The last 
important law on the subject was promulgated on May 26, 1774. It prescribed 
different rates and methods of payment for officials of different rank and grade. 
Recopilacion, lib. 8, tit. 19, ley 4 and note. See also Priestley, José de Gdlvez, 334. 

17 A montepio was a fund made up by enforced contributions or discounts from 
the salaries of officials in Spain’s colonies. These were collected and administered 
by the government. The purpose was the accumulation of money for the support 
of widows and orphans of deceased colonial officials. There were, in effect, three 
distinct organizations, the montepio de ministros, for ministers, judges, and officials 
of a higher category; the montepio de oficinas, for clerks and administrative em- 
ployees; and the montepio militar, for soldiers. These montepios did not insure the 
lives of soldiers or of officials (see Priestley, José de Galvez, wherein it it stated that 
they were insurance societies), but rather established funds designed to aid de- 
pendents to tide over the period of stress and embarrassment following the death of 
a husband or father. Orphanages were sometimes partially supported by the 
montepios, and children were kept and educated in convents and schools at the ex- 
pense of these organizations. Funds were also furnished by these same sources for 
the transportation of widows and orphans back to Spain. The montepio was a de- 
velopment of the eighteenth century. See Escriche, Diccionario, 2: 614. In the Ar- 
chivo general de Indias, 136-5-5 to 7 and 142-2-2 to 7, are a large number of the re- 
ports of these montepios, which were audited by the board of audits of the council 
of the Indies. 

18 Valisa (or valiza): a tax levied on shipping for the maintenance of buoys and 
other marks designed to be of aid in navigation. 
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i ies 6 oy 2g Ke CRARREN Ae OO eos 

PE Kivdcodnccedeneed 30,260 

ako bciaivd we web see 00,260 
Total income from the above divisiums................. 4,906,673-28 2° 
DP CGA ER obo Cetaddscccecusensseseesedes 2,218,077-13 * 
Balanee in favor of the above.....................05. 2,720,635-15 
a cache ebadddtis cascade edewenasaseee 32,039 


The above statement shows that there was paid into the General Mil- 
itary Treasury [Tesoreria General de Exército| of this Province in the 
year 1786 from the Division of Situation and from other sources of royal 
income, the sum of 4,906,673 rs., 28 mrs.; there was paid out for current 
expenses the sum of 2,218,077 rs. 13 mrs., remaining on hand January 1, 
1787 the sum of 2,720, 635 rs.15 mrs. The divisions of Valisa and Penas 
de Camara are debited with a balance of expenditures over revenue of 
32,039 rs. as in 1785, the total balance of which year was 2,339,078 rs., 
but not reported because not required by royal order. 

Note: During the current year payments to invalid soldiers amounted 
to 32,678 rs. 30 mrs., the import of which is included in the total ex- 
penditure of Situation. 

Addenda: There have not been included in this statement the 1,520,- 
000 rs. taken from the funds of Situation and applied to Immigration 
and Indian Affairs for extraordinary expenses in addition to the 320,- 
000 2? which constituted the regular income of this division. 

Addenda: Neither the 64,000 rs. contributed this year to the tobacco 
rent of New Spain, nor the 100,511 rs. contributed to the naval estab- 
lishment at Havana have been included in this account. These sums, 
added to those of Indian Affairs [sic] aforementioned, amount to 2,004,- 
511 rs., which, subtracted from the net income of the Province, leave 
remaining the sum of 716,124 rs. 15 mrs. 


19 Penas de Camara: the revenue obtained from court fines and penalties. In 
some cases special receivers (receptores) were appointed to administer these funds, 
in others this was attended to by the regular treasury officials. Very explicit laws 
stipulated the manner of accounting for and administering this money. Matters had 
grown so lax by 1621 that Philip rv was constrained to forbid the loaning or utiliza 
tion of these funds for any purpose other than the expenses of the administration of 
justice. The revenue derived from fines paid but little of the cost of that eomplete 
and expensive judicial system which Spain designed for her colonies. 

20 This is the sum of the gross income of Situation, plus the sum of the various 
other divisions indicated above. 

21 Obtained by adding the expenditures of Situation, Montepio Militar, Valisa, and 
Penas de Camara, 

22 The 320,000 reales referred to in the report of November 20, 1787, as 40,000 
pesos (at 8 reales the peso). 
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Addenda: The amounts shown herein as derived from customhouse 
dues and from fines levied on contraband, for which certificates and bills 
[notes] current in the Province have been accepted, are not considered 
as having extinguished the debts until actually paid; this ruling is made 
in the absence of a royal pronouncement on the subject. 

Addenda: To the 2,162,610 reales expended by the Division of Sit- 
uation may be added 1,428,233 rs. 32 mrs. outstanding in certificates of 
credit issued on account of lack of funds in the year mentioned, as set 
forth in the estado general de deudas [report of liabilities] remitted 
already to Spain; the total expense of the Division of Situation is shown 
to be 3,590,843 rs. 32 mrs., itemized as follows: 

Charged to the three battalions of the regular regi- 

ment garrisoning this place, at Pensacola, Mobile, 

Natchez, and other forts and posts of this Prov- 

ince; militia staff; company of Dragoons and 


ee iiitcnredncwdekeriomes 1,173,671 rs. 31 mr. 
Salary of the General Staff of this Post, army offi- 

cers and retired officers attached............... 167,597 ‘* 22 ** 
Salaries of treasury officials. .................000- 250,624 ‘‘ 23 * 
Salaries of curates and other ecclesiastical ministers 

Oe ic ake oc kb awe cAeeewes beneeaniecoes 21,922 ** 17 “ 
Subsidy to the treasury of Pensacola.............. 160,000 ‘‘ 
Orders drawn by said treasury [Pensacola] and 

honored by this department................5085 72,354 ‘* 17 ‘* 
Paid to the Monte Pio Militar covering deductions 

made in its favor during the current year....... 10,990 ‘‘ 22 ‘‘ 
Paid to the Monte Pio de Ministros, as above....... 3,948 “* 2 * 
Paid to the Monte Pio de Oficinas, as above........ —6hUva 
Payment of loans made to the royal treasury by 

OP TT eT TT eee rrr 210,157 ‘‘ 
Balances from former years to be assumed......... 614,142 “* 3‘ 


Expenses of royal hospitals of this place, Mobile, 
Natchez, construction of forts at the latter place, 
purchase of effects for the subsistence of the gar- 
rison at Natchez, Mobile, Pensacola, Balize, and 
New Orleans, and for other extraordinary expenses 897,394 ‘‘ 31 ‘ 
Addenda: This report does not include tobacco, since that subject is 

considered apart from the regular revenue, its income being noted and 

reported directly to the auditing department [contaduria] of that ramo 
by the officials of New Spain. 
Joseph de Orue [signed] 
New Orleans, 24 November, 1787. 
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IV 


[Letter] No. 521,?* transmitting a statement and account of the ex- 
penditures of the various branches of the royal exchequer in this Prov- 
ince, in the two decennials from January 1, 1766, until the end of 
December, 1785. 

To His Excellency, the Marquis of Sonora, 
Most Excellent Sir: 

I transmit herewith a statement and account of all expenditures of 
the departments of the royal exchequer of this Province, pertaining to 
the two current decennials from January 1, 1766, to December 31, 1785, 
which have been formulated by this Board of Military Audits [con- 
taduria principal de exército] with the care and conciseness required 
by the Royal Order of September 6th of last year. May God keep you 
for many years. 

Martin Navarro [signed] 
New Orleans, July 18, 1787. 


[Enclosed with the above letter] 


Expert account and explanation in which this Board of Military 
Audits summarizes the expenditures of the different branches of the 
royal exchequer from January 1, 1766, to December 31, 1785, divided 
into two decennials in accordance with the Royal Order of September 5, 
1786, transmitted by this Intendency General, to wit: 

First Decennial 
1766 Silver reales 
Situation [Ramo de Situacién]: including the pay of offi- 

cials and troops, the general staff and the dependents 

[empleados| of the departments of War and Finance... 227,992 
Extraordinary : including the expenses involved in the col- 

lection and distribution of provisions and supplies in the 

Plaza and in the different subsidiary posts, gratifications, 

house-rental, boat-hire, etc. ..........cceecceccecccees 28,688-— 6 
Marine: including the payment of personnel and the pur- 

chase of materials for the outfitting of ships at the ex- 

pense of the royal exchequer.............ceeeeeeeeees 17,633 

1767 
Situation: items same as above [1766], with additional ex- 

penses incident to spiritual matters [pasto espiritual), 

supplements for French troops, and the payment of 

lg PPTTT TTT TITIULT TILL Tee 961,052- 6 
Extraordinary: items same as above, comprising (for this 


23 Archivo general de Indias, 87-1-21. 
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year) expenditures for the collection of provisions and 
other necessaries for the Plaza and outlying military sta- 
tions, house-rentals, boat-hire, transportation, gratifica- 
tions, repairs, extensions, and new buildings in the Plaza 
Marine: items same as last year..............eeeeeeeees 
Immigration and Indian Affairs [Poblacién y Amistad de 
Indios] : this department, which was founded during the 
current year, expended in behalf of the Acadian families 
sent from Europe for the settlement of this Province and 
also for the purchase of provisions and effects for the 
in ccgh ccs 00s aks en benetbensuet+esees 
1768 
Situation: the demands of this department were the same 
as last year, consisting chiefly of the payment of officers 
and men of the former French garrison and their finan- 
cial officials, prior to the assumption of the command by 
His Excellency, the Count O’Reilly [Seftor Conde 
| ee a ee eee 
Extraordinary: this is increased over the expenditures of 
last year by the payment of French debts contracted 
prior to the coming of Sefior O’Reilly................. 
Miowine: thems enmne as bast YoeOr. ....ccvcssescccescesess 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: items same as last year. . 
1769 
Situation: in addition to the expenses of 1768, this depart- 
ment paid the salaries of the cabildo ** just created, the 
salaries of the militia just formed by His Excellency and 
the increase of salaries of the departments of War and 
Exchequer, as well as those of all the officials and sol- 
diers who came with His Excellency.................. 
Extraordinary: an increase over the year 1768 by the 
changes effected by order of His Excellency in the ecap- 
ital and posts, the park of artillery, rental of boats to 
earry the troops, the debts of the French and other 
numerous expenses which were incidental to the above- 
ee WTTTTITT TIT Tree 


M. V. H. R. 


61,484 
84,292 


60,292 


918,202 


268,636 
113,268 
23,072 


1,444,243 


423,472 


24 Cabildo: municipal council. The members of this body, appointive or elective 
at different times and under varying circumstances, were termed regidores. In the 
larger municipalities such as Mexico, Havana, and Manila, two alcaldes ordinarios 
were elected by the cabildo to serve as judges of first instance and at the same time 
to exercise membership in that body. At times, however, as in the early history of 
Manila and Mexico, alcaldes ordinarios were designated by the governor or viceroy. 
The term ayuntamiento was synonymous with cabildo. See Recopilacién, lib. 4, tit. 


9, leyes 1 to 23. 
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Marine: additional expense incident to the arrival of the 
ships of the above-mentioned expedition 


Immigration and Indian Affairs....................005: 
1770 

Situation: same as heretofore, deducting the amounts for- 

merly paid to French troops.............esseecceees 


Extraordinary : items same as heretofore, deducting former 
payments to cover debts of the French................ 
Marine: items the same as formerly, with some diminution 
in the number of ships and sailors, the items of this ac- 
count having ceased with this year to be charged to the 
SUE GRU oa os cw cee necdvececcccveccsrcesessevvese 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: as in 1769 with some 
diminution in the cost of gifts for Indiams............. 
Situation: items as formerly, less payments to French 
SE 4 cae kakaeneehescknieawhondares enatabveranns 
Extraordinary: items same as last year, less expenditures 
to cover French debts in the Province................ 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: items same as last year. . 
1772 
Situation: items the same as for the year 1771, with the 
addition of salaries for school-teachers [maestros de 
escuela] recently arrived, and of the employees of the 
Royal Hospital and their expenses.................... 
Extraordinary: same items as last year................. 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: same items as last year. . 
Penas de Camara: which begins this year 
1773 
Situation : same items as last year...................... 
Extraordinary: same items as last year................. 
Immigration and Indian Affairs..................2.005: 
Penas de Camara: same items as last year 
1774 
Situation: items as formerly..........0.ccccccccccssces 
Extraordinary: same items as formerly................. 
Immigration and Indian Affairs....................... 
Penas de Camara: same items as formerly 
1775 
Situation: same items as last year...................05- 
Extraordinary : same items as last year................. 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: same items as last year. . 
Penas de Camara 


ee 
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194,952 
19,664 


969,768 


203,040 


66,796 
24,304 
801,854 


25,804 
32,599 


876,960 
15,785 
43,387 

1,949 


806,390 
7,118 
31,253 
369 


802,887 
46,076 
36,212 

1,510 

810,451 

23,614 


38,052 


10,512,120-12 
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The total expenses of all departments of the royal exchequer in the 
first decennial amounted to ten million, five hundred and twelve thou- 
sand, one hundred and twenty reales, twelve maravedis * of silver [plata 
fuerte| or one million, three hundred and fourteen thousand, fifteen 


pesos, twelve maravedis in silver. 
Joseph de Orue [rubric] 


New Orleans, May 31, 1787. 


Second Decennial 
1776 

Situation : money was paid out under this fund for the fol- 

lowing items: support of the General Staff of the Plaza 

of New Orleans, officers and troops constituting the gar- 

rison here, salaries of the employees of the departments 

of Royal Exchequer and Justice, employees of the Royal 

Hospital, and other expenses of the last-mentioned insti- 

tution, pay of the militia garrisoning the various posts, 

support of the clergy [pasto espiritual|] and expenses of 

ee eka is wen die ede aie vende Medion 803 ,018-12 
Extraordinary : included in the items for this year are the 

expenses involved in the collection of provisions and 

effects for the use of the capital and outlying posts, costs 

of transportation, rental of storehouses and flatboats, ex- 

tra expenses in the Plaza and posts, and outlays for the 

Ms pnkns ioe 6ks600045GRebbs sees eaeeees 49,024 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: expenses incurred during 

present year on account of the Acadian families and 

other settlers of the Province; purchase of provisions 


Ee ee ee er 21,085-32 
ee Sas oa arse sbeceaheastewadwonessendeees 391 
1777 
Situation : same items as last year........5......0.eeeee 790,833 
Extraordinary: same items as last year................. 114,953 


Immigration and Indian Affairs: same items as last year 
with additional expenses incurred in bringing Indians to 


ee EE OE PI ccc cccansetnecdwansenee nesses 109,453 

Penas de Camara: same items as last year............... 2,274 
1778 

Situation: same items as last year..........-...seeeeees 848,221 


Extraordinary: same items as last year, with some extra 
expenditure on account of the expeditions of Manchac 
Ee Tn 6 kee ceseccdascacdeancesesagecases 266,174 


25 Maravedi, a thirty-fourth part of a real de plata. 
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Immigration and Indian Affairs: same items as last year, 

with increases due to the immigration of flax and hemp 

RINNE, cc aii awed divine Ome we as ars i ET ka ia 148,066 
PE sian d ds ake Rae ae ewe we Hee Oem 3,992 

1779 

Situation: extra expenditure on account of the officers and 

troop of the Second Battalion, newly created, and of the 

new companies of dragoons just come from New Spain.. 1,417,734 
Extraordinary: same as usual, with extra expense on ac- 

count of recruits from the Islands, water, pay of the 

militia which garrisoned the Plaza during the expedition 

to Manchae and those serving in that expedition, extra 

gratifications, the loading of boats, and various extra- 

ordinary expenditures to which this expedition gave rise 2,094,424 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: items as usual, augmented 

by the extra expenditures on account of the arrival of 


settlers, transportation of Indians, Indian gifts, ete..... 1,028,544 

Penas de Camara: increased expenses on account of the war 6,455 
1780 

Situation: same items as those of 1779.................. 1,397,597 


Extraordinary: augmented this year by the expenditures 

on behalf of the expedition to Mobile, the pay of an un- 

assigned company of Germans recruited in Manchac 

which served voluntarily in this Plaza; loans advanced 

by the governor to the agent of the United States of 

EE ee Te ree eee ne eee eT eee 2,048,131 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: same items as formerly, 

with the extra cost of gifts made to Indians serving in 

the expedition to Manchac.................eceeeeeees 653,050 
Penas de Camara: same items as last year............... 4,621 

1781 

Situation: items as usual, but augmented by the expendi- 

tures and upkeep of the conquered forts of Mobile, Man- 

chae, and Palo Colorado, and with the increase of sal- 

aries of the General Staff of this Plaza................ 2,487,272 
Extraordinary: same items as usual, with additional ex- 

penditure incident to the expedition of Pensacola and the 

upkeep of the conquered places...................4.. 3,389,166 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: same items as heretofore 

with some increase on account of the transportation of 

Island immigrants [Islefios Pobladores|............... 857,969 
Penas de Cémara: same items as usual but less in amount 

than the year before 
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1782 
Situation: expenditures increased by the upkeep of the 
conquered places; note the elimination of further ex- 
pense incident to the unattached company of Germans, 
St OS nbn dct ee neksawdeséeseewnas en 1,788,907 
Extraordinary : items the same as usual, augmented by the 
extra expense of the upkeep of Pensacola and the ex- 
pedition made to suppress the rebellion which occurred 
at Natchez; extra outlay by the commandant of Illinois 
in the defense of his post against an Indian uprising; 
construction of a new fort at Natchez and repairs to the 
i ns ee dsien Casa aekGh ee eee eeen 1,463,345 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: same items as usual but 
augmented by the expenditures made for thirty-three 
immigrant families arising at Pensacola; gifts [for In- 
dians| at Mobile, Pensacola, and Illinois; expenses con- 
nected with the arrival and transportation of settlers at 





woes cee 








ee ee 





cd cha heee anh onan thn khan be wie sae oaeees 2,136,902 : 
Penas de Camara: same items as formerly............... 410 ; 
1783 
Situation: same items as last year...............000000- 1,734,328 
Extraordinary: same items as last year................. 1,425,227 








Immigration and Indian Affairs: same items as last year, 
less the expense of making extra gifts to the Illinois In- 








ee ee 











0 NG Ge BE FO i on ccc vecswcccccececacass 968,241 
1784 
Situation: same items as last year...............2.0005: 1,707,894 ‘ 
Extraordinary : items diminished by the cessation of extra 7 
expenditures of former years in Illinois and Natchez.... 951,065 


Immigration and Indian Affairs: items as usual, but aug- 

mented by the expenditures connected with the celebra- 

tion of the congress of Indians at Pensacola........... 1,586,917 

1785 

Situation: expenditures augmented by the increased num- 

ber of employees in the departments of government in 

the capital and captured places, in the General Staff 

SE CE a 6.4 06 60h ees eeeeedeeeeensesesens 2,341,752 
Extraordinary: augmented by the extra expenses connect- 

ed with the new expedition of Natchez, on receipt of 














reports of the arrival of American troops............. 1,987,352 
Immigration and Indian Affairs: decreased by the giving 
of fewer gifts to the Indiams.............-..eeeeeeees 762,852 
BD ccccnkebawersentddnsnaapheeractornecsonsaes 37,398,051-10 
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The total outlay of the second decennial has amounted to thirty-seven 
million, three hundred and ninety-eight thousand, fifty-one reales, ten 
maravedis of silver [plata fuerte|, which make four million, six hundred 
and seventy-four thousand, seven hundred and fifty-six pesos, three 
reales, and ten maravedis. 

Josef *° de Orue [rubric] 
New Orleans, May 31, 1787. 
{Accompanying, but apart from the above] 
General Résumé in Silver Reales 


Pe ee ee te ee 10,512,120-12 
i  ~ 


47,910,171-22 

Note: In the general résumé are included the total of the amounts 

drawn by this treasury upon those of Havana, Vera Cruz, and Mexico, 

with the sole exception of [payment for] five hundred tercios of flour 

and three hundred of menestra which were sent from Vera Cruz at the 
request of the Governor of this province. 

Josef de Orue [rubric] 
New Orleans, May 31, 1787. 


26 Here signed ‘‘Josef,’’ but in the foregoing documents ‘‘ Joseph.’’ 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A world court in the light of the United States supreme court. By 
Thomas Willing Balch, L.H.D., Trinity college. (Philadelphia: 
Allen, Lane and Scott, 1918. 165 p. $2.00) 

A distinet addition is made to the discussion of a world tribunal for 
the promotion of peace by Mr. Balch’s book. After referring to the 
evident desire of advanced nations to avoid the consequences of war as 
evidenced by various provisions for arbitration, or by courts appointed 
ad hoc for the settlement of single cases, the author draws upon the ex- 
perience of the United States supreme court for the purpose of consid- 
ering the feasibility of a world court or tribunal. 

It is shown that where the United States supreme court has dealt with 
eases between states in which the dispute involved only a small number 
of the states, or was of a legal as distinguished from a political nature, 
the court has been uniformly successful ; but when a large number of the 
states were involved, and the question in dispute was of a political nature, 
such as the question of slavery out of which grew the famous Dred Scott 
ease, the court failed and arms were resorted to. 

In the light of this decision, the author asks the pointed question: ‘‘If 
the Supreme Court of the United States could not by a judgment avoid 
a civil war within the North American Union over a political question 
upon which the member states were divided into two fairly equal groups, 
is it likely that a Supreme Court of the World will by its judgment be 
able to compass in peace the political quarrels dividing the powers of 
the world into two fairly equal groups?’’ (p. 121) 

Mr. Balch examines this inquiry with care, presents the considerations 
for its determination in a scholarly and judicial manner, and in a con- 
cluding note advises the reader that he began the present study ‘‘with the 
view of advancing an argument in favor of the early creation of a Su- 
preme Court of the Nations as the best and easiest means of insuring 
peace between the members of the family of Nations.’’ As the study 
advanced, however, he ‘‘was forced gradually to realize that there were 
limitations to the possibilities of securing world peace by the mere estab- 
lishment of such a Tribunal.’’ He nevertheless ‘‘believes that much 
can be done to make the recurrences of war less frequent.’’ 

The considerations which guide Mr. Balch to his somewhat pessimistic 
conclusions are mainly two: the susceptibilities of the judges, and the 
want of sanctions for the judgments of such a tribunal. In respect to 
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the first, one may question if the author has done complete justice to pos- 
sible incumbents of such a court. It may be doubted if the circumstances 
which surrounded the Dred Scott decision would ever be paralleled, and 
it may be believed that the greater enlightenment of a more advanced 
civilization and the freer opportunity for the influence of public opinion 
has increased and will continue to increase the probability of unbiased 
judgment. There is, too, a widespread belief in a broadening of enlight- 
ened vision resultant upon the world war and its lessons. 

With respect to the second consideration, the constitution of the league 
of nations which was formulated since Mr. Balch’s book was written 
would seem to obviate the difficulty he feared. The moral suasion, the 
boyeott, and the menace of concerted action by way of force in extreme 
eases would seem to meet the demand for power necessary to enforce 
the judgments of such a tribunal. 

J. J. THOMPSON 


A society of states. Sovereignty, independence and equality in a league 
of nations. By W. T. S. Stallybrass, M.A. (Oxon), fellow and vice- 
principal of Brasenose college, Oxford, of the Inner Temple, barris- 
ter at law. (New York: E. P. Dutton and company, 1919. 243 p. 
$2.00 net) 

A republic of nations. A study of the organization of a federal league 
of nations. By Raleigh C. Minor, professor of constitutional and 
international law at the University of Virginia. (New York: Ox- 
ford university press, 1918. 316 p. $2.50 net) 

The responsible state. A reéxamination of fundamental political doc- 
trines in the light of world war and the menace of anarchism. By 
Franklin Henry Giddings, LL.D., professor of sociology and the his- 
tory of civilization in Columbia university. (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin company, 1918. 109 p. $1.00) 

The people’s part in peace. An inquiry into the basis for a sound in- 
ternationalism. By Ordway Tead. (New York: Henry Holt and 
company, 1918. 156 p. $1.10 net) 

The world war and leadership in a democracy. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D., LL.D., professor of political economy in the University of 
Wisconsin. (New York: Macmillan company, 1918. 189 p. $1.50) 

Democracy and world relations. By David Starr Jordan. (Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World book company, 1918. 158 p. $1.20) 

Among the numerous books dealing with international questions con- 
nected with the world war, the list here given is typical. While the 
volumes contain little of historical value they are in themselves important 
as definite indicia of one phase of public opinion at the conclusion of that 
struggle. 
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In A society of states Mr. Stallybrass discusses the formation of a 
league of nations in a very clear and sensible fashion. In any proposed 
plan knowledge of detail is necessary in addition to general enthusiasm. 
An enlightened public opinion is demanding some respite from war and 
its consequences, but those who seek a remedy must consider how it will 
limit the sovereignty of their own or other states. He shows that the 
union of civilized states need involve no great break with the past, and 
that the alternatives to such a union — world dominion on the part of a 
superstate, or a system of wholly sovereign independent states — have 
failed to preserve permanent peace. In fact, interdependence has to an 
increasing degree marked the relations of civilized nations with each 
other and a rule of law must supplant in still greater measure the rule of 
force. He shows the development of the idea of a league of nations, 
compares the framework of such a league with the constitution of the 
United States, and points out the essential features of some of the defi- 
nite plans that were under consideration before the meeting of the peace 
conference. His discussion throughout is direct, simple, sane, and in- 
forming. 

A republic of nations, by Mr. Minor, describes an international state 
rather than a mere league of nations. He points out the various causes 
of dispute between states and shows that not all are justiciable nor are 
nations always inclined to act with justice toward their fellows. There- 
fore such disputes as arise from the exercise of political powers by sep- 
arate states must be eliminated by having the states give up those powers 
that are most prolific of trouble. He believes that this concession need 
extend little beyond yielding the control over commerce, the right to 
acquire territory by force, and the privilege of oppressing non-nationals. 
An arbitral court will not insure the settlement of quarrels between 
nations, for such a court is not created until after the dispute has begun, 
and the arbiters are inclined to take partisan positions. A full-fledged 
permanent judicial tribunal is impossible unless each nation concerned 
yields as a minimum the political powers indicated above. A mere league 
would affect the independence of the contracting nations, but not ac- 
complish the full purpose of its creation. The international state, there- 
fore, is the author’s solution for permanent world peace. He not only 
discusses fully the separate departments and activities of his proposed 
international state, but compares his frame of government with the con- 
stitution of the United States. His methods are logical and he defends 
his position with ability, but the average reader will not be convinced 
that his scheme is practical. Nevertheless, it is well worth stating. 

Mr. F. H. Giddings gave the Colver lectures at Brown university in 
1918 and has published the results in a small volume, The responsible 
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state. He discusses the origin, powers, rights, and duties of a state. As 
a sociologist he traces each point from its primitive beginnings, but he 
tries to make his discussion practical. Few will dissent from his general 
views, although it is evident that many of his war-time utterances have 
already lost their force. He dissents from the concept of sovereignty as 
Teutonic philosophy interpreted it and emphasizes the necessity for 
toleration. Naturally he takes a forward look and premises that peace 
must be established on the basis of national justice; communities have 
the right to grow on equal terms; individuals may preserve their rights 
through protest, agitation, and persuasion; by means of this privilege 
minorities may convert their fellows and become majorities. He points 
out the difference between the militaristic spirit and the spirit that de- 
mands adequate preparation for national defense. Free peoples, he 
thinks, may accomplish more through spontaneous power than those who 
are the creatures of compulsion. The responsible state, he concludes, is 
composed of a politically-organized body of competent citizens. Few 
will dispute his major premises although they may not follow him into 
all the applications possible during a time of general warfare. 

Mr. Ordway Tead devotes the chapters of The people’s part in peace 
to a discussion of the economic foundations upon which a league of na- 
tions must be based. For this reason he favors a wider recognition of 
the labor elements than seemed possible a year ago. Recent events have 
shown the wisdom of his views. 

Mr. Richard T. Ely’s The world war and leadership in democracy is 
issued in the Citizen’s library of which he is editor. The first five chap- 
ters touch upon the causes that brought the United States into the world 
war, while discussing the salient points of German development. In 
early American experience he notes a lack of emphasis upon leadership 
but an adherence to a belief in natural rights. Then the struggle for 
‘equality of opportunity’’ became the dominant note in our national 
history. Mr. Ely interprets this as opportunity for the few as well as 
the many. Leadership, he finds, is developed in our colleges and uni- 
versities, and he favors in them the fullest opportunity for all who are 
prepared to benefit by their instruction. Only in this way can we be 
sure that every potential leader obtains the opportunity that of right 
belongs to him. His historical illustrations, smacking of war-time flavor, 
are not always convincing. 

Democracy and world relations, by Mr. David Starr Jordan, repre- 
sents another phase of the same general discussion. Mr. Jordan does not 
worship democracy for itself, nor is he blind to its faults, yet he finds 
in its principles, rightly observed, the only enduring hope for future 
international relations. His democracy will cast aside traditional diplo- 
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macy, regulate national sovereignty, control commerce, and limit arma- 
ments. In the new community of states backward nations will be con- 
trolled in their own interest and in that of civilization, in the spirit of 
altruism rather than exploitation. The world policy of twelve months 
later still seems far removed from this ideal, but is progressing, let us 
hope, in that direction. 


The force supreme. By Walter Wellman. (New York: George H. 
Doran company, [1918]. 191 p. $1.25 net) 

This book deals with the type of world life and international relations 
which aims to do away with the old order and the conflicts and warfare 
which accompanied it. It it difficult to give a satisfactory and enlight- 
ening review of such a volume because the terms used by the author are, 
as a rule, rather general and vague, with a resulting uncertainty of mean- 
ing. Intermingled with phrases of doubtful content there are some 
concepts of value, though they could hardly be called original. The 
author believes that the world is an economic and social unit in which 
international codperation should supersede war and coercion, and that 
this primary fact must govern the new world and its type of life in the 
future. A society of nations is to be the administrative director of this 
codperative life. These fundamental premises are the basis of all the 
inferences and conclusions which are developed throughout the book. 
Among specific points advocated to maintain peaceful international rela- 
tions are disarmament and the boycott or lockout, the latter to be used 
against aggressive military groups. These subjects are not discussed 
except in a general way so that one is left in doubt as to their exact value 
and limitations as methods. 

The concluding chapters are devoted to the discussion of a covenant for 
world coéperation, conditions necessary for world peace, and the influence 
of President Wilson and Lloyd George in the formation of the new 
world order. These chapters are interesting in the light of the actual 
terms of the peace treaty and what has happened since the book was 
written. While the book may have some valuable suggestions for the 
general reader it is of little value to the scholar and careful student of 
world conditions. 

James G. STEVENS 


The only possible peace. By Frederic C. Howe, Ph.D. (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1919. 265 p. $1.50 net) 

The causes of the recent war are sketched out upon the basis of an 
economic interpretation of history which seems to be closely in line with 
the doctrines of Karl Marx. Thus the author lays the blame for the war 
mainly upon the banking and commercial classes of Germany in par- 
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ticular and of the world in general. He believes that the only peace 
that possibly can stand the test of time is one that is based upon a large 
measure of internationalism. The Mediterraneon and the near east must 
be placed under international control with a rather free disregard of 
those peculiar racial, geographical, religious, and temperamental inter- 
ests that hitherto have been such potent forces in history. 

The book shows signs of hasty writing and the style is very abrupt. 
The history of the past three or four decades is used as a mine for illus- 
trative material for judgments that appear to have been predetermined. 
Mr. Howe finds that the munition makers of the world are the great 
enemies of right thinking when it comes to international questions and 
repeatedly states as many as five times in one chapter — that they 
were a principal cause of the war. The book is decidedly of value as 
setting forth that view of history which is very popular just at present 
among a certain set of radical thinkers. 

WILLIAM STARR Myers 


Racial factors in democracy. By Philip Ainsworth Means. (Boston: 
Marshall Jones company, 1918. 278 p. $2.50 net) 

The author’s review of the beginnings and development of culture is 
admirable. His characterization of the less-known ancient civilizations 
shows broad and accurate scholarship. His familiarity with achieve- 
ments somewhat off the main line of cultural advance prompts him to 
champion ‘‘race appreciation,’’ that is, the saving and absorbing into 
our civilization of the good portions of all native civilizations. 

Along with much that is true and fine, however, he utters some non- 
sense. To declare that in governmental matters we are no better off 
than when magna charta was signed shows ignorance of history. His 
longing for the good old times in Japan reveals the sentimentalist and 
his picture of the Christian missionaries ‘‘knocking down the native es- 
tablishments’’ is untrue. Contemporary movements such as bolshevism 
appear to him as the mutiny of the ignorant many against the guidance 
of the intelligent minority. Ignorant of modern economic history, he 
does not see that the class struggle today is not between rabble and elite 
but between workers and capitalists to determine what share of control 
and product shall go in virtue not of ownership but of labor. 

The book demonstrates that acquaintance with the earlier cultures does 
not qualify one to solve the problems of contemporary society. 

Epwarp A. Ross 
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America at war. A handbook of patriotic education references. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart. [Patriotic publications of the National secur- 
ity league] (New York: George H. Doran company, 1918. 425 p.) 

This manual is perhaps the most comprehensive and extensive of the 
many speakers’ handbooks called into existence by the recent world war. 
It was ‘‘intended to aid speakers, writers, readers, and thinking people 
in general to visualize the present situation of the United States 
of America and to make the difficulties and dangers of the time clear 
to other people.’’ It was also ‘‘intended to be something like the po- 
litical campaign book to be carried in the pocket, read on the cars, and 
used as a source of arguments and discussions.’’ It is, however, very 
different from the ordinary political campaign book in its careful prep- 
aration and scholarly character. The first edition appeared soon after 
the United States entered the war, and at a time when public opinion 
in this country was greatly confused. The manual aided, no doubt, in 
erystallizing public opinion and in mobilizing our vast resources for the 
war. 

The book contains countless references to books and magazines, copies 
of important documents, a discussion of the immediate and remote causes 
of the war, an exposition of Germany’s national ideals as well as methods 
of warfare, an orderly discussion of the steps and causes leading up to 
our action of April 6, 1917, as well as a discussion of world peace and 
world reorganization. In short, the volume is of permanent value and 
will have a distinct place in the literature of the war. 


Tuomas F.. Moran 


Development of the United States from colonies to a world power. By 
Max Farrand, professor of history, Yale university. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1918. 356 p. $1.50 net) 

‘*A new interpretation of American History’’ — one ‘‘ fundamentally 
different.’’ The newness and the differences, apparently, are largely 
conceptions of the publishers. Mr. Farrand, however, has worthily per- 
formed a needed task in selecting from the enormous output of general 
histories and monographs certain topics that represent the more progres- 
sive methods of interpreting American history. He has made his selec- 
tions with care and has presented them in a sprightly, suggestive manner. 

From recent reviews as well as from personal examination, however, 
the reviewer feels that the anticipations aroused are only partially real- 
ized. In a work of this pretension the selection of topics is not a matter 
of mere personal choice. The author must have in mind the wishes and 
ideals of the people he represents and the need for information on the 
part of those for whom he writes. Most thoughtful readers will feel that 
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Mr. Farrand’s presentation of American development is one-sided — 
scholarly and interesting withal, but disappointingly materialistic. 
Americans should prefer to invite foreign judgment upon a more ideal- 
istie program than is afforded by an almost exclusive consideration of 
free land, abundant staple commodities, a genius for mechanical inven- 
tion and industrial combination, and similar agencies. These are deter- 
mining factors in our development but they are not the only ones. 

At the outset Columbus is relegated to the list of nonessential person- 
ages and the Spaniards are lightly left to the pursuit of precious metals. 
This need provoke no serious protest in so brief a volume; but when, in 
treating of English colonization in North America, the fisheries and the 
fur trade, land, labor, and commerce seem completely to dominate politics 
and social development, the thoughtful reader begins to question the au- 
thor’s viewpoint. These same factors, it appears, were largely instru- 
mental in effecting political separation from the mother country and in 
assuring success to the subsequent experiments in national federation. 
In this result, better transportation facilities supplemented and super- 
seded the national constitution. Our persistent neutrality during the 
Napoleonic struggle — prophetic of our more recent attitude — had an 
ample commercial basis. In the civil war superior resources gave victory 
to the north and the Atlanta exposition rather than the election of 1876 
marked the turning poirt in reconstruction. The west grew with amaz- 
ing rapidity but the industrial development of the rest of the country 
kept pace with it, while the people at large awakened only tardily to the 
necessity of breaking the power of special privilege. 

A map of North America and one of the United States appropriately 
emphasize the materialistic content of the book. The suggestive chapter 
bibliographies, brief and frankly restricted to the author’s personal li- 
brary, admirably supplement an occasional telling quotation or explan- 
atory footnote. The index is compact and accurate and a measure of 
what is omitted. In it appear the names of Eli Whitney and Samuel 
Slater, but not those of Lundy and Garrison. Free silver has its space 
but not the abolition movement. Charles Francis Adams, the railroad 
president, supersedes his father, the diplomat. Bunau-Varilla, as might 
be anticipated, replaces Balboa, but in bringing Panama up to date, why 
fail to mention Gorgas, Goethals, or even John Hay? 

To base revolutionary grievances on the plaints of colonial swains rep- 
resents an attempt to combine with brevity lightness, not to say levity. 
To this combination may be attributed the assumption that in the colonies 
the joint stock company overshadows the religious establishment; that 
the declaration of independence is primarily a partisan document; that 
sordidness characterizes the ordinance of 1787; and that commercialized 
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neutrality accounts for the success of Hamilton’s nationalism. Many 
will commend, if they do not accept, the author’s careful distinction be- 
tween Washington as leader and as general, while they wholly approve 
his generous characterization of Lincoln. They will recognize with him 
that reconstruction involves the negro as laborer as well as citizen and 
appreciate the protection afforded by the fourteenth amendment alike to 
corporations and to freedmen. Sincere patriots who welcome every ex- 
pression tending to promote greater cordiality among English-speaking 
peoples (not necessarily ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon’’) will not seriously question a 
narrative that possibly errs in respect to justice toward England both 
through suppression and expression, but they will regret that a more 
complete attempt was not made to explain to these peoples our Pan- 
American policy. 

Frequently the author is distressingly vague in his time factor — 
‘‘when the time was ripe,’’ ‘‘till very recently,’’ and similar expressions. 
Too often he makes a downright mistake in date, or mixes up the time 
element of two events, for example, on pages 35, 39, 81, 101, 119, 142, 320. 
William Crawford came originally from Virginia (p. 155) but as a pres- 
idential candidate he was called a citizen of Georgia. There is confusion 
both in date and fact, in regard to the right of deposit at New Orleans 
and the cession of Louisiana to France (pp. 100, 101). These are but 
a few of the minor slips in addition to those pointed out by other re- 
viewers. 

In such a book the mere criticism of minor errors is inadvisable, nor 
should one regret too keenly the abrupt dismissal of revolutionary phi- 
losophy or the failure to recognize the moral force of the antislavery 
movements. One must, however, attribute undue modesty or unusual 
self-restraint to an author whose past performances have led us to ex- 
pect much, when he comes to discuss the constitutional convention. The 
readers of this magazine will welcome the treatment, well-proportioned 
within the limits he has set for himself, that he gives to frontier problems 
and those affecting the west. In view of his desire to explain the expan- 
sion of the United States and the establishment and maintenance of 
American democracy, he might have given more space to recent diplo- 
macy. Because of the phases of our history that he has chosen to em- 
phasize, he has not wholly pleased us at home, but he forces us to ex- 
amine closely our previous conceptions; he does not interpret for our 
friends in Europe all that we hope our history means, but he pictures 
for them, more clearly than any other, some of its material aspects. For 
this we thank him, while we still await a more idealistic interpretation. 

Isaac J. Cox 
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A history of the United States. By Cecil Chesterton. With an intro- 
duction by Gilbert K. Chesterton. (New York: George H. Doran 
company, 1919. 322 p. $2.50 net) 

There is gratification in the fact that a skilful British writer has felt 
the need for a completer understanding of America and has tried to meet 
it. Mr. Chesterton’s book is entertaining and informing — to its British 
readers. It would be ungracious for critical American historians to do 
more than indicate that the writer worked up his theme from a few 
standard sources in intervals between periods of military service, and 
that he does not pretend to have a thorough or detailed knowledge. 

F. L. P. 


The president’s control of foreign relations. By Edward S. Corwin, 
Ph.D., professor of polities, Princeton university. (Princeton: 
Princeton university press, 1917. 211 p. $1.50 net) 

This timely work is an analysis of the powers involved in handling for- 
eign relations, and a study of the conflicts and agreements between the 
president, the senate, and the house as to their exercise. It is supported 
by a wealth of reference to debates, public discussions, acts, and partic- 
ularly judicial decisions. The conclusions are admirably summarized 
in the last three pages of text, and the whole is made available by an 
excellent index. 

It seems to the reviewer that Mr. Corwin should have devoted more 
space to the really complex question of treaties involving tariff provi- 
sions, and on page 45 he undoubtedly falls into the fallacy, so dangerous 
to one writing of present-day events, of presuming on the knowledge of 
his readers. Even now some of them will be uncertain as to whether 
the McLemore resolution was or was not passed. The book, however, 
shows clear thinking and scholarship and is a contribution to the discus- 
sion of the subject, while serving also as a convenient popular handbook. 

Caru Russe.u F isu 


industry and trade. Historical and descriptive account of their develop- 
ment in the United States. By Avard Longley Bishop, professor of 
business administration in the Sheffield scientific school of Yale 
university, and Albert Galloway Keller, professor of the science of 
society in Yale university. (Boston: Ginn and company, 1918. 426 
p. $1.32) 

In this book are set forth a series of fundamental facts about the de- 
velopment and present status of the industrial and commercial life of 
the United States. It is, as the authors suggest, a perspective of the 
working life of the American people. Land and people as basic factors 
in industry ; the agricultural, animal, mineral, and transportation indus- 
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tries; and the promotion of industrial life constitute the subject matter. 
In addition to a presentation of the representative industries, consider- 
able attention is devoted to consideration of the methods and agencies of 
distribution. The authors are careful to make clear the intimate rela- 
tion that obtains between industrial and commercial enterprise and the 
whole life of the nation. Throughout the discussion it is implied that 
economic and social institutions are not independent phenomena, and 
should not, therefore, be so treated. The text is supplemented with an 
excellent list of review questions based on the contents of each chapter. 

The authors have succeeded admirably in giving a comprehensive his- 
torical survey of American industrial and commercial life. The book 
is, however, a general outline rather than an exhaustive presentation of 
that development. The most serious defect is the inadequate statistical 
comparison of present industrial and commercial conditions in the United 
States with those of foreign countries. While it may be claimed that 
such a comparison is not within the scope of this volume, nevertheless 
the student of industrial and commercial development usually deems it 
both necessary and expedient. The general statement that the United 
States leads the world in certain industries is insufficient unless reén- 
forced with adequate statistical evidence. It would seem, also, that a 
complete presentation of the contemporary industrial and commercial! 
status of the United States has been sacrificed to a discussion of the 
origin and development of industry and trade. 

The book is written in a clear and interesting style, evidently designed 
as an elementary text for secondary schools. It is replete with pictorial 
illustrations and will prove a valuable supplement to the many texts al- 
ready in the field. The general reader will find nowhere a more attrac- 
tive review of American industrial and commercial development. 

Gorpon 8. WATKINS 


A social history of the American family. From colonial times to the 
present. Volume III: Since the civil war. By Arthur W. Calhoun, 
Ph.D. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark company, 1919. 411 p. $5.00 
net) 

The third volume of this valuable work plunges into the intricate and 
complex problems of the modern family — divorce, eugenics, child wel- 
fare, prostitution, falling birth rate, birth control, the entrance of women 
into industry, and other involved questions. The author shows that he 
comprehends the fundamental nature of the whole problem in his discus- 
sion of the industrial revolution which has so profoundly influenced the 
life of the family. The weakening of the legal, economic, and religious 
bonds of the marriage institution and family life is discussed as a step in 
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the evolution of the family toward a rationalized concept of relationship 
where equality, cooperation, and the mutual development of personality 
prevail. A fine perspective is shown in always treating the changes of 
family life as a part of a larger industrial and social evolution. 

When the matter of foreshadowing the trend of the marriage institu- 
tion and family organization is discussed the author points out that no 
definite forecasts can be made in regard to an institution which changes 
in response to the evolution of industrial technique and social life. Even 
in reference to the continuation of the monogamie family, which at pres- 
ent seems ideally suited to human needs, no definite prediction can be 
made. The forms of the family will change in accordance with needs as 
changes occur in the larger evolutionary life. A service has been per- 
formed in making it clear that the advocacy of any theories of family life 
ought not to disturb us unduly since family life does depend so largely 
upon economie organization and that changes will not be thrust upon us 
merely by reason of their being advocated. 

Certain criticisms which were applicable to the first and second volumes 
are relevant here. The arrangement of the material leaves much to be 
desired in the way of clearness and logical unfolding. This fact, how- 
ever, does not impair the very great value of a fundamentally scientific 
interpretation of family organization and evolution. 

J.G.S. 
Experts in city government. Edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. 
(New York: D. Appleton and company, 1919. 363 p. $2.25 net) 

This book is a collection of twenty-three articles by eighteen different 
writers, some of which have been previously published. About one-third 
of the articles deal with general municipal problems; another third more 
specifically with the need for experts, the extent of their present use, 
and conditions in the public service affecting their use; and the remain- 
der with problems of training for the public service. 

The articles vary a good deal in merit. One of the best is that by 
Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell on ‘‘The need for experts in city government.’’ 
The arrangement does not always group together those most closely 
related, nor bring out a logical development of thought. Some important 
topics are given little attention. A good deal could be added about the 

actual working of existing civil service systems; and there is nothing 


about training schools for the police in some large American cities as well 
as in Europe. 


In some of the articles on training, it seems to be assumed that a com- 
paratively brief course combined with some practical work will qualify 
for the higher administrative posts. It should be more clearly recog- 
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nized that such positions can only be adequately filled after a long period 
of experience, in which administrative ability has an opportunity to 
develop. 

J. A. F. 


The quit-rent system in the American colonies. By Beverley W. Bond, 
Jr., associate professor of history in Purdue university. With an 
introduction by Charles M. Andrews. (New Haven: Yale univer- 
sity press, 1919. 492 p. $3.00) 

To the large and ever increasing literature of American colonial history 
Mr. Bond has made a worthy addition. The quitrent had a place in the 
domain of real property in the colonies as important as the royal prerog- 
ative in matters of government and the navigation acts in matters of 
commerce. It was an effort to transfer to the new world an institution 
of England. It proved to be an obstacle before the people in their ef- 
forts to develop the resources of the country according to their own de- 
sires, and therefore has a larger significance than the petty details of the 
numerous quitrent controversies might seem to indicate. Many colonists 
to whom the royal prerogative was an indefinite principle and the navi- 
gation acts were a remote grievance found in the rents a source of con- 
stant irritation. Their pocketbooks were directly affected, their sense of 
justice was outraged, and their respect for government was lowered. 
Yet, except for a few chapters in rather technical works and discussions 
in monographs relating to the various colonies, the quitrent has not been 
treated. To bring together and organize the information disclosed in 
the material existing in this country and in England has been Mr. Bond’s 
task. His work is notable for its excellent organization, its sane per- 
spective, and its wise discrimination in handling the numerous contro- 
versies of the colonists over the rents. Mr. Andrews of Yale contributes 
an appreciative introduction and adds a few notes regarding the quitrent 
in New England outside of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Bond’s classification of colonies with respect to the quitrent is in- 
teresting. First, in chapter m he treats the colonies of New England in 
which the rents were not established. Then in chapters mi and rv there 
follows a discussion of conditions in the colonies in which the rents were 
always strictly proprietary, although the government was royal. A 
third division is the rents in the proprietary colonies, subdivided into 
proprietaries surrendered to the crown and those which were not sur- 
rendered (chapters v-vi). Still another division of the work treats of 
the rents under royal administration (chapters vii-xm). Chapter x1 
is a special treatment of the rents in the West Indian colonies, Nova 
Seotia, St. John, and the territory acquired in 1763. 

From the multiplicity of details a few conclusions are noteworthy. 
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These may be classified according to the reaction of the colonists to the 
quitrent and the place of the rents in British administration. So far as 
the colonists were concerned, the rent system had one salutary effect: it 
served to check land speculation, an evil less apparent in Maryland and 
Virginia, where the rents were well established, than in those colonies in 
which they were not well established. The contrast between royal and 
proprietary rents is also notable, for the proprietors enforced a higher 
rate than did the crown. Yet when the crown assumed control a disin- 
clination to accommodate a strictly legal view of the rents and the obli- 
gations arising from them to frontier conditions caused antagonism to 
continue. The result was an inflammatory state of mind which was an 
excellent background for the agitation of the revolution. 

The British administration of the quitrents is ably surveyed separately 
in chapter x1v. The evils of the split executive, so notable in commercial 
and political policy, were ever present. The auditor-general, resident in 
England, was subject to directions from the lord high treasurer, the first 
lord of the treasury, and the chancellor of the exchequer. The receiv- 
ers-general, resident in the colonies, were appointed by the crown, but 
there were also deputies appointed by the auditor-general. Moreover, 
the royal governors had an influence and the codperation of the assem- 
blies was much to be desired. Under such conditions financial efficiency 
was hardly to be expected ; the collections were about one-half the amount 
called for by the rent rolls. Efficiency also varied from colony to colony. 
Toward the close of the colonial period the British authorities took more 
interest in the rent problem. The possibility of procuring from the 
rents sufficient revenue to pay the cost of administration within the 
colonies was realized, and if the revolution had not intervened the re- 
maining proprietary charters would doubtless have been revoked, if for 
no other reason than to secure the revenue from the rents enjoyed by 
the proprietors. 

WituiaM K. Boyp 


The North West company. By Gordon Charles Davidson, Ph.D. (Berke- 
ley: University of California press, 1918. 349 p. $3.00 bound; 
$2.50 paper) 

So few books of real worth have been written concerning the fur trade 
of North America that the appearance of a new volume in this field may 
be regarded as an event, particularly when it deals with so important 
and little-known a phase of the subject as the history of the North West 
company. Mr. Davidson’s volume is the most pretentious study of the 
sort which has appeared since the publication of Chittenden’s American 
fur trade of the far west. An examination of the bibliography reveals 
that the writer has searched the field with the most painstaking care in 
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an effort to obtain all the material available. He has personally inves- 
tigated the principal British and Canadian archives and has brought to 
light considerable manuscript and some printed material which has never 
before been used. After studying the bibliography, however, one can 
not but be impressed by the searcity of information which is available 
concerning the business operations of the North West company. There 
is very little material in the form of accounts and other business papers 
which throws light upon the history of the concern as an economic enter- 
prise. There is likewise an almost entire absence of correspondence or 
letter books of the partners of the concern, which if available would be 
of the utmost value. The various agreements between the partners which 
formed the basis of the organization of the company at various times 
have been preserved and likewise copies of the journals kept by the 
bourgeois. The latter, however, are for the most part concerned with 
descriptions of the country in the interior and contain all too little in- 
formation concerning the conduct of the business. In making any criti- 
eal estimate of Mr. Davidson’s work, then, it must be constantly borne 
in mind that he has been greatly handicapped owing to the fact that the 
records of the North West company itself have not been obtainable. 
After all is said, one can not but feel satisfied that the volume contains 
nearly all of the available facts concerning the history of the company, 
from its origin in the latter part of the eighteenth century down through 
the turbulent years of strife with rival fur companies and Lord Selkirk 
and the Red River colony, until its absorption by the Hudson’s Bay 
company in 1821. There is one valuable manuscript, however, which the 
writer does not mention. It is in the form of a folio of some eighty 
closely-written pages and is preserved in the Baby collection at the 
Bibliothéque St. Sulpice, Montreal. This folio contains the minutes 
of meetings of the North West partners held at Grand Portage and later 
at Kamanistiquia between the years 1801 and 1806. These minutes, 
which have never been published, contain a great deal of information 
relative to the administration of the departments in the interior, the 
allotment of shares, and negotiations with the Hudson’s Bay, Michilli- 
mackinac, and American fur companies, while they also throw interest- 
ing sidelights upon the life of the interior. In some respects they con- 
stitute as valuable a source as any which the author has used. 

After due allowance has been made for the searcity of material, how- 
ever, Mr. Davidson’s treatment of his subject leaves much to be desired. 
First of all, his method is extremely labored and the reader cannot avoid 
a feeling that the author has been obsessed with the fear of omitting a 
single fact regardless of how essential it may be for the purpose of ex- 
plaining what the North West company was and how it conducted its 
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operations. The outlines of the story are obscured by the mass of detail 
which, if necessary at all, should have been relegated to the footnotes — 
although they are already overburdened — or to one of the nineteen ap- 
pendices. In the first chapter, for example, several pages are devoted 
to recounting the number of cannon, men, and fusils, the number of 
gallons of rum, the pounds of gunpowder, and hundredweight of shot 
for which trade licenses were issued to several firms covering a period 
of a number of years. The average reader will certainly agree with the 
author that ‘‘the enumeration may be tedious’’ and while he will not 
categorically deny that ‘‘the showing is interesting and significant,’’ he 
would be pleased to have a more adequate explanation as to why the 
latter assertion is true. 

The narratives of the explorations of Alexander Mackenzie, Peter 
Pond, David Thompson, Alexander Henry, and others, which occupy a 
considerable portion of the book, are also rather tiresome. It is doubtful 
in the first place whether so detailed an account of their activities is 
necessary, for although interesting enough to a student of the history of 
geographical discovery, it adds little to our knowledge of the North West 
company. The story of these discoveries is for the most part merely a 
repetition of the narratives contained in the journals and memoirs of the 
explorers themselves. Mr. Davidson’s account gives but little new in- 
formation and it lacks the freshness of the originals from which it is 
derived. 

Probably the most valuable chapter of the book is the one entitled 
‘*Trade and trading methods.’’ The business practices of the company 
are described with as much fullness as the scarcity of the materials will 
allow and there is also a good deal of valuable data concerning the ex- 
ternal features of the trade, including personnel, the kind of goods used, 
methods of transportation, and the like. The chapter contains a wealth 
of information which no future student of the fur trade can afford to 
ignore. But here again the author frequently lapses into an encyclo- 
pedic enumeration of facts. 

The writer was in France when the volume was published and so can 
not be held accountable for any editorial shortcomings. Perhaps this 
fact will explain why within the space of six pages there are three dif- 
ferent spellings for what is presumably the same geographical name: 
Gamanistikouia, Kaministiquia, and Kaministikwia, none of which ap- 
pear in quotation marks. 

It is in method of treatment and interpretation that the North West 
company leaves most to be desired and it is believed that even the most 
conscientious reader will lay the book down at the end with a hazy idea 
as to what the company really was, how it functioned, and what its sig- 
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nificance for the history of the Great lakes region and the Canadian 
northwest. The essential facts have all been given, and the author de- 
serves due credit for the painstaking and industrious manner in which 
he has carried on his researches. But the reader must correlate the facts 
and interpret them for himself. This method of treatment, while similar 
to that of many other monographic studies, is as far removed as possible 
from that of the brilliantly suggestive study of the early fur trade by 
Charles H. Mellwain, in his introduction to Wraxall’s Abridgement of 
the Indian affairs. Mr. Mellwain’s study reveals what it is possible to 
do in a field similar to that in which Mr. Davidson has been working. 
Wayne E. Stevens 


Political history of the public lands, 1840-1862. From preémption to 
homestead. By George M. Stephenson, Ph.D., instructor in history, 
Dartmouth college. (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1917. 296 p. 
$2.50 net) 

It is encouraging to note a growing interest in the study of American 
publie land history. The public domain has been one of the dominant 
forces in American history. It has been the subject of sectional con- 
troversy engaging the attention of political parties and party leaders and 
having a determining influence on elections and on the general course of 
legislation. The continued presence of free land has enabled the gov- 
ernment to encourage immigration on an unprecedented seale, to promote 
internal improvements and railway building, and to foster education. It 
has nurtured individualism to an extent unknown in any other country. 
It is indeed impossible to give proper consideration to any phase of our 
history : economic, political, constitutional, social, religious, or wsthetic, 
without due recognition of the influence of the public lands. Yet it is 
only within recent years that the importance of this subject has been 
recognized. As a result, a number of researches into the field of public 
land history have been made and a few good monographie studies and 
articles have been published. Of these studies, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
that by Mr. Stephenson is the best from the standpoint of both historical 
scholarship and literary presentation. 

Mr. Stephenson has defined his problem as first, ‘‘to trace the history 
of the public land legislation in Congress’’; second, ‘‘to portray the 
sentiment of the different sections of the country relative to the disposal 
of the public lands on the political and legislative situation in general in 
the period from 1840-1862.’’ He presents ‘‘the fact of sectional rival- 
ries and combinations’’ as his main thesis. The northwest wanted low 


priced lands, a low tariff, and internal improvements; the north Atlantic 
states wanted a high tariff, high priced lands, and internal improve- 
ments; and finally, the south Atlantic states wanted a low tariff, no 
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internal improvements at federal expense, and high priced public lands. 
Mr. Stephenson shows how these sectional rivalries developed into a bid 
on the part of New England and the South for western support, and 
how this sectional bickering culminated in a triangular contest over the 
publie lands, which may: be described as ‘‘the preémption-distribution- 
cession controversy.’’ The west favored a liberal land policy supporting 
preémption: the right of first purchase at the minimum price of $1.25 
an acre, coupled with graduation of the price of unsold lands. New 
England opposed preémption and graduation fearing that the system 
would withdraw too many laborers from her manufacturing centers. But 
since her primary interest was a high protective tariff, and the revenues 
from the sales of public lands were contributing to the piling up of a 
federal surplus, she was willing to compromise her difficulty by conceding 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of public lands among the states 
in proportion to their representation in congress, in order to enable her 
to maintain protection by the aid of western votes. The south was op- 
posed to both the high tariff and a liberal land policy, but in order to 
win western support in favor of a low tariff she came out under the 
leadership of Calhoun in favor of cessions of the public lands to the 
states in which they were located, thereby hoping to make a successful bid 
for western support against New England. The growth of these ‘‘see- 
tional rivalries and combinations’’ are reviewed in the first six chapters 
by Mr. Stephenson with clearness and force, supported with a weight of 
evidence from congressional speeches and documents and representative 
newspapers of the country. 

The remaining nine chapters of the monograph are devoted to a treat- 
ment of the homestead movement. The west has always held to the tenet 
that the public lands belong to the people and that they should be free 
to actual settlers on the ground that the hardships and sacrifices under- 
gone in bringing them under cultivation constituted a sufficient payment. 
Free homesteads, however, were delayed until 1862, chiefly because of the 
opposition of the east, which regarded the public lands as worth any 
price that they would bring, and which further regarded the rapid set- 
tlement of the west as neither probable nor desirable. Mr. Ste- 
phenson traces the earlier beginnings of the national homestead agita- 
tion and legislation; the relation of the homestead question to other 
land questions, such as bounties, grants for various purposes, and grad- 
uation ; and the political and legislative history of homesteads from 1844 
tc 1852. He analyzes the attitude of the sections toward the homestead 
bill of 1852 and the struggle between slavery and free lands. The im- 
portance of the homestead issue in the campaign of 1860 is the subject 
of a chapter of unusual interest. The last chapter deals with the enact- 
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ment of the homestead measure of 1862. The volume is concluded by a 
brief retrospect which summarizes the whole period from 1840 to 1862. 

Mr. Stephenson’s study is a noteworthy contribution to the history of 
the period. Deficiencies of course will readily occur to the critical stu- 
dent, but on the whole the work has been well done. It is to be hoped 
that similar studies of the period from 1862 to 1890 will soon be under- 
taken. 

The text is provided with an excellent analytical table of contents, 
copious footnotes, an extensive classified bibliography, and a useful in- 
dex. It is printed on good paper and bound in neat and attractive form. 

Louis BerNarp ScHMiIpt 


The anti-slavery crusade. <A chronicle of the gathering storm. By Jesse 
Macy. [Chronicles of America series} (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, 1919. 245 p. $3.50) 

Here is a retelling of an old story, a story which gains in effect from 
its isolation and separation from the political chronology of the period. 
The two phases of the antislavery movement are analyzed with a recog- 
nition of their relations to the armed strife that followed. The early 
phase showed in every state and in every section and among all classes 
of the white population a humanitarian acknowledgment of the desir- 
ability of restoring freedom to the negro slaves. The early crusaders 
found their efforts received with respect and consideration, though the 
institution of slavery spread in spite of their efforts. In the early thir- 
ties, however, the sectional character of the crusade became increasingly 
apparent and the conservative forces in the north rallied to the support 
of the property rights of the slaveholder. Good society bitterly de- 
nounced the agitators. Even the churches proved pliable tools of the pro- 
slavery forces. ‘‘Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
worship, the right of assembly, trial by jury, the right of petition, free 
use of the mails, and numerous other fundamental human rights were as- 
sailed’’ (p. 67). ‘‘The ruling classes resorted to mob violence,’’ but in 
the south repressive legislation supplemented by social and religious 
ostracism enabled the proslavery element to dominate the situation and 
to leave the field of mob action chiefly to their northern allies. What 
were the fruits of repression and denial of civil liberties? Those who 
opposed mob violence, together with those who defended the fundamental 
rights of freemen, were almost inevitably drawn into a more or less ac- 
tive part in the antislavery crusade. 

When the author takes up the political narrative at the crisis of 1850, 
it is refreshing to find that the brief chapter on the ‘‘Passing of the 
whig party’’ avoids the usual inaccurate reference to the compromise 
of 1850; the attempt in the same chapter to explain the election of 1852 
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is inadequate and unsatisfactory. In the chronological narrative that 
follows Mr. Macy concentrates an undue amount of attention on the 
struggle for Kansas, with the result that the origin and development of 
the republican party are sadly neglected. One unique feature of the 
synthesis of the volume is the emphasis upon John Quincy Adams and, 
more particularly, upon Charles Sumner as the protagonists of the 
antislavery cause in congress. One’s inclination to accept this choice of 
Sumner over Seward does not prevent a doubt as to the desirability of 
devoting over sixteen pages of so small a volume to Sumner to the neglect 
of an adequate estimate of Seward and Lincoln. To John Brown, the 
martyr-erusader, is given the last chapter of the volume. The author 
repeatedly admits that ‘‘ Brown’s contribution to Kansas history has been 
distorted beyond all recognition’’ (p. 231; see also p. 214), yet he him- 
self devotes as much space to Brown’s Kansas exploits as he does to the 
more important Harper’s Ferry incident. The volume seems to evi- 
dence the fact that where the author has departed from the proportions 
usually assigned to the various items, he has done so with a knowledge 
of the fact and willingness to take the consequences for the freshness of 
the synthesis that is produced. It should also be noted that the treat- 
ment breaks from the traditional emphasis upon the New England in- 
fluence in the antislavery movement, and gives the western aspect a 
more adequate consideration. 

Throughout the volume Mr. Macy evidences a definite sympathy for 
the antislavery crusaders. More than this, he regards the slavery con- 
troversy as part of ‘‘the irrepressible conflict between liberty and des- 
potism which has persisted in all ages’’ (p. 13). His conclusion is 
that the antislavery movement exemplifies ‘‘the most difficult lesson 
which history teaches: that slavery and despotism are themselves forms 
of war, that the shedding of blood is likely to continue so long as the 
rich, the strong, the educated, or the efficient, strive to force their will 
upon the poor, the weak, and the ignorant’’ (p. 232). 


ARTHUR C. COLE 


The boss and the machine. A chronicle of the politicians and party 
organization. By Samuel P. Orth. [Chronicles of America series] 
(New Haven: Yale university press, 1919. 203 p. $3.50) 

This volume is a brief treatment of a large subject. Brief as it is, 
its contents are of a wider range than a literal interpretation of the title 
might suggest, for the first chapter sketches the history of parties to 1860 
and chapter eight describes the place of congress and the president in 
political action. On the whole, the proportion between matters pri- 
marily historical and those chiefly in the domain of political science is 
well chosen. Five chapters (m1-vm) deal with the more notorious epi- 
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sodes in the réle of the bosses in congressional, state, and municipal 
affairs since the close of the civil war; the three last chapters (1x-x1) de- 
scribe the efforts to deprive the bosses of their political power through 
movements for reforms in the civil service, the ballot, legislation, city 
administration, and control of party organization. The underlying 
theme is the opportunity for organized corruption in the demand of 
business interests for aid and stimulus by the government and the con- 
sequent necessity, as a means of protecting the public, of extending state 
control over that which was originally a private concern, party organi- 
zation. 

To the vast subject treated there is no effort to add new information 
or a new perspective. The indebtedness to the larger and also the more 
technical works relating to American history and various phases of Amer- 
iean government and politics is apparent. But as a brief and ably-writ- 
ten summary, well suited to introduce the average citizen to the larger 
phases of political mechanism in the past and at the present time, the 
book should be useful. The bibliography, which is brief, does not list 
histories, autobiographies, and many biographies which contain material 
relating to party history, party organization, and the methods of bosses. 
Even more singular is the omission of the important guide books so es- 
sential for any extensive reading or investigation in the field of American 
polities. The press work, the binding, and the eight full-page illustra- 
tions are of the high quality characteristic of the other volumes in the 
series already published. 

WituiaMm K. Boyp 


Washington. The man who made us. A ballad play by Perey MacKaye. 
With scene designs by Robert Edmond Jones. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1919. 313 p. $1.75 net) 

The portrayal of the real George Washington, ‘‘magnetic, resourceful, 
patient,’’ in place of the statuesque, almost mythical character of the 
early biographers is worthy of commendation. There can be little eriti- 
cism of the play from the viewpoint of the historian, for the author ac- 
knowledges that there are minor inconsistencies in time and place. This 
‘*ballad play probably the first of its kind,’’ has two versions, the ‘‘the- 
atre version’’ and the ‘‘festival version.’’ The latter or unabridged form 
is designed for what the writer styles the community drama, or the 
theatre of tomorrow. For ‘‘festival theatre’’ purposes, one hundred 
participants are presumed to represent the one hundred speaking char- 
acters, whereas the several réles may be taken by fewer than one third 
that number of professionals. In general, Washington the surveyor, 
farmer, and soldier under Braddock, the early revolution including the 
crossing of the Delaware, and from Valley Forge to the close of the revo- 
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lution, constitute the main themes for the three acts. The ballad forms 
of the period have been drawn on freely in the ‘‘transitions’’ and make 
a pleasing contribution to the entire movement. 


President Wilson. By Daniel Halévy. Translated from the French by 
Hugh Stokes. (New York: John Lane company, 1919. 283 p. 
$1.50 net) 

Not a biography in the ordinarily accepted sense, nor yet merely an in- 

terpretative essay, this volume is an attempt to combine the two, special 

emphasis, however, being laid upon the thought of Mr. Wilson rather 
than on the facts of his life. It is interesting chiefly as one of the at- 
tempts to reveal to France and to Europe the thought and purpose of 
the president in meeting the various problems which have come before 
him for solution. In the point of view of the author rests the chief value 
of the study, since otherwise it contains practically nothing that is new. 

It is at best a rather superficial study by one who shows in many ways 

a rather striking unfamiliarity with American institutions, problems, 

and thought. Some of the authorities relied on for expression of Amer- 

ican opinion and sentiment might lead to the belief that he is equally 
unfamiliar with American thinkers. 

It is doubtful if many Americans will agree with the author that Mr. 
Wilson has in later life subordinated the executive to the legislative 
branch of the United States government (p. 23). Mr. Wilson himself 
would searcely admit that his purpose in writing Congressional govern- 
ment was ‘‘to demonstrate that the idea of the American Constitution is 
false, and that its results are absurd’’ (p. 27). The average American 
at least is unaware that this immense nation of mixed race is composed 
of illiterates, streaked with Calabrian, Syrian, and Croat blood (p. 102). 
The republic of Colombia in all probability is still as ignorant as the 
United States of the startling fact that President Wilson in a lordly fash- 
ion ended her claims against us by a ‘‘gift’’ of twenty-five millions of 
dollars (p. 156). 

The translation, if designed to be literal both as to the nervous style 

and French method of expression, is highly successful ; but better results 

would have: been obtained had there been less frequent use of such words 

as ‘‘magistrature,’’ ‘‘candidature,’’ ‘‘tentatives, autonomist,’’ and a 

host of others. One wonders alsc why ‘‘Progressist’’ is uniformly em- 

ployed for ‘‘ Progressive.’’ 


99 é6 , 


J. G. bE RoutHac HAMILTON 
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Dutch and English on the Hudson. A chronicle of colonial New York. 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin. [Chronicles of America series] (New 
Haven: Yale university press, 1919. 243 p. $3.50) 

The Chronicles of America in their artistic bindings, with their fine 
quality of paper, readable type, and well-chosen, beautifully-executed 
illustrations, at once attract the lover of good books. Certainly every 
author in the series is, as it were, ‘‘well introduced.’’ Maud Wilder 
Goodwin in her volume on Dutch and English on the Hudson presents 
a very readable sketch of New Netherland and colonial New York. A\l- 
though not based on an exhaustive, intimate knowledge of the sources 
of New York history, the volume shows that the author has well assim- 
ilated the main facts in the early history of the empire state, while an il 
luminating imagination and a command of good English enable her to 
tell the story to good effect. A little more than one half of the book is 
devoted to the Dutch period, the remainder carrying the narrative to the 
outbreak of the revolution. 

The first two chapters are devoted to the voyage of Hudson and the 
ventures of the early traders and settlers ; another chapter tells the story 
of the patroons, while the general social and economic life of the Dutch 
colony is described mainly in the two chapters on ‘‘ Domines and school 
teachers’’ and ‘‘The burghers.’’ In the English period more particular 
attention is given to Jacob Leisler, Captain Kidd and the pirates, Peter 
Zenger, the negro plots, and Sir William Johnson. The author objects to 
the emphasis which has been placed upon the ‘‘ purely commercial’’ na- 
ture of Dutch colonization in America and believes that ‘‘in reality the 
founding of New Netherland marked a momentous epoch in the struggle 
for the freedom of conscience.’’ If a mistake has been made in the 
commonly accepted theory that the commercial motive was the chief in- 
centive for the original founding and settlement of the Dutch colony on 
the Hudson, Mrs. Goodwin hardly justifies any different view by the 
facts or arguments which she presents in the chapter on ‘‘Domines and 
school teachers.’’ Most of the chapter concerns itself with the religious 
persecutions under Stuyvesant, the poor ability of the early schoolmas- 
ters and the distouraging conditions under which they had to work. 
Without question New Netherland allowed, comparatively speaking, a 
large measure of toleration, but it will take much ingenious explaining 
to demonstrate that any other motive predominated over trade and profit 
in the founding of the colony. 


C. H. RAMMELKAMP 
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The cotton kingdom. A chronicle of the old south. By William E. 
Dodd. [Chronicles of America series} (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, 1919. 161 p. $3.56) 

Here is a masterful sketch in a few clear bold strokes of a régime that 
to this day enjoys understanding among few persons, whether north- 
erners or southerners. Mr. Dodd’s gift is to present the forces at work 
with a suggestion of their larger relationship to the corresponding forces 
of today. There is a real message for the wide circle of readers whose at- 
tention this historical series challenges. 

Mr. Dodd is fortunate in being able to dispatch his obligations to 
chronological narrative in a final chapter on the planter in polities, 
which covers the decade 1850-1860. He begins his essay with a descrip- 
tion of ‘‘The lower south in 1850’’ and an interpretation of the forces — 
political, economic, and social — that entered into its make-up. He sum- 
marizes the early democratizing influence of the frontier in order to be 
able to reveal at a later point how much the cotton kingdom demanded 
in sacrifices upon its altar. The student of the frontier can appreciate 
the significance of the statement which Mr. Dodd submits as his key to 
the social and moral complex of the section: ‘‘The lower South had 
been and still was an outwardly irreligious, dram-drinking, and dueling 
section’’;— it is more than a spicy offering to stimulate one’s appetite 
for the facts that follow. A chapter on ‘‘The rise of the cotton mag- 
nates’’ explains the concentration of wealth in the form of land and 
slaves in the hands of the planting aristocracy — the profits of the south- 
ern plantations and of southern slavery, however, went to the northern 
merchants who supplied the planters with their needs. ‘‘Two-thirds of 
the white population of the South had no connection with the institution 
of slavery’’ (p. 24), but all for good and sufficient reasons contributed 
to the power of the industrial leaders. In the course of time the cotton 
planters found spokesmen bold enough to reject ‘‘the equalitarian teach- 
ings which had underlain the polities of the South since 1800’’ and to 
formulate a theory to justify the rapid stratification of southern society. 
Upon this was built the life and literature, the organized religious and 
educational institutions of the planting states, and the political power 
of the cotton kingdom, firmly lodged in an oligarchy which contrelled 
every phase of life in the south and for a time the political destinies of 
the nation. 

The story, told as Mr. Dodd tells it, is a tale of revolution of a peace- 
ful, subtle, and insinuating brand. A few deft touches reveal the pro- 
cess by which the various religious organizations of the south became 
the bulwarks of the institution of slavery and found their reward in a 
prosperous growth. The aristocratic Episcopalian church had spoken 
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from the start as a society of gentlemen and in time the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Baptist denominations gave up the philosophy of the 
declaration of independence for the inspired biblical defense of slavery. 
Another hidden tragedy, closely connected with the religious develop- 
ment, is revealed in the educational progress made in the south. Jeffer- 
son, in a period with a strong deistic trend, had founded the University 
of Virginia with the intention that no religious creed should get a hear- 
ing there; but in the course of time ‘‘the growing religious conservatism 
of the Virginian compelled the new University to take to its bosom the 
representatives of the leading churches as guides and monitors of its 
students’’ (p. 98). Why? Because the church, proclaiming the bible as 
the arsenal from which the best proslavery arguments were drawn, now 
found the southerners ready to abandon an earlier tendency toward 
agnosticism for the doctrine of the total and absolute inspiration of the 
bible. When it was realized that it was the providential trust of the 
southern people to conserve and perpetuate the institution of domestic 
slavery as then existing (p. 109), the school joined the pulpit in preach- 
ing this gospel of the kingdom of cotton and waxed prosperous and 
contented. Lest the author might seem to have been carried on by 
empty theorizing, attention should be called to the statistical data which 
he submits to show how the south in the decade between 1850 and 1860 
outstripped New England and all her traditions of educational aggres- 
siveness (pp. 111-112). These are cold facts seldom noticed by students 
of educational history and they have a significance for the educational 
world of today. 

The slaveholders inevitably replied to critics like Macaulay, Dickens, 
Mrs. Trollope, and Harriet Martineau that modern industrialism was 
worse than slavery. To the business men of the north, however, they 
pointed out a common cause and prophesied that their northern allies 
would one day regret that they had not extended a more enthusiastic 
support to the peculiar institution of the south. In due time the signifi- 
cance of this warning was realized in the threat of the awakening democ- 
racy of the north. Then, too late, August Belmont, Tammany Hall, and 
their kind rushed forward with offers of assistance and money for 
southern defense in the political arena. The cotton kingdom had mo- 
bilized all its forces but a huge democratic crusading spirit crushed all 
before it and amid the crash its northern allies sought cover for them- 
selves. And the average reconstructed rebel of today rejoices that the 
slave power has found a satisfactory successor in modern capitalism. 


A. C. C. 
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llistorical geography of Detroit. By Almon Ernest Parkins, Ph.D. 
(Lansing: Michigan historical commission, 1918. 356 p. $1.00) 

In this book Mr. Parkins describes a century of growth in Detroit, 
1810 to 1910, with emphasis on economic phases and especially upon the 
influence of geographic environment. Indicating the influence of the 
topography, the waterways, the soil, the climate, mineral resources, plant 
life, animal life, and aboriginal human life upon the activities of the 
white settlers of Michigan’s metropolis, he has also traced the general 
progress of the surrounding region through the various stages of lum- 
bering, agriculture, commerce, and manufacturing. The work will prove 
specially interesting to the business man and student of economic his- 
tory in its story of the rise of manufactures in a great city, in the evolu- 
tion of Detroit’s outlet to the ocean, and the development of land trans- 
portation from the dirt road to the modern steam and electric lines. 

The method is more that of the historian than of the geographer. 
While the material is woven about the geographic element of the environ- 
ment, its arrangement is chronological, and the treatment follows the 
most modern conception of that interesting field which borders both geo- 
graphy and history. An extensive bibliography is given in the book, 
consisting of original documents, manuscripts, papers, journals, reports, 
and accredited secondary materials. The illustrations are well chosen, 


and there is a useful index. 
Georce N. FULLER 


Legal and political status of women in Iowa. An historical account of 
the rights of women in Iowa from 1838 to 1918. By Ruth A. Gal- 
laher. (Iowa City, lowa: The State historical society of lowa, 1918. 
300 p. $2.50) 

It is important that studies similar to this account of the legal and 
political status of women be made in the various states and with regard 
to all the important aspects of social organization. The experience of 
the war has shown how essentially common the great concerns of life are 
to the people of the whole country, and how necessary it is that certain 
elementary features of democratic organization should be incorporated 
in our governmental institutions. Among these items, in a minimum 
program of democracy, is the equal opportunity for women with men 
to make their contribution to the community life. Since under the Eng- 
lish institutions from which American institutions are so largely de- 
rived, women were excluded from the practice of virtually all the higher 
professions, since in marriage they lost their legal competence as indi- 
viduals and gained no new competence as members of the family groups; 
and since, when wage-earners, their wages belonged to their husbands, 
the adoption of a liberal policy giving to the vai’ us groups of women 
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the necessary equality of opportunity means complete legislative revision 
of the common law governing the position of women in their relations to 
husband and children, in their professional opportunity, in their in- 
dustrial relationship, and in their political status. 

Such legislative changes will occur in the different states in accord- 
ance with the special interests of the women of the state, but, in general, 
the barbarity of the common law of coverture has been recognized in all 
the states at a reasonably early period, when the principles of the equity 
treatment of married women have been embodied in legislation. 

Miss Gallaher has confined her study to the civil and political status 
of women and has devoted a chapter each to the common law, the early 
status of women in Iowa, personal rights of women, women in education, 
women and the professions, women and the common law marriage and 
divoree, guardianship of children, property rights of women, women in 
industry, equal suffrage in the United States, equal suffrage in Iowa, 
1838-1865, equal suffrage in Iowa, 1865-1890, equal suffrage in Iowa, 
1890-1918, women in appointive offices in Iowa, and women in elective 
offices in Iowa. 

The sources used are the session laws and codes of Iowa, the reports of 
the lowa supreme court and certain other official documents to which 
accurate reference is made. The material is very carefully and honestly 
presented and no sign of sex antagonism appears. The effort to secure 
an enlargement of the rights of women is made to appear, as it should 
appear, as a development in democratic organization rather than as the 
result of sex bitterness. 

The study is especially interesting because Iowa has on the whole pre- 
sented the liberal development to be expected in a prosperous community 
in which there have developed no great industrial interests concerned to 
keep down the bargaining power of women, nor any large aristocracy 
governed by the motives of the leisure class. What has come about has 
been the recognition of the civil rights of women and the imposition of 
the appropriate duties upon women. If the study is weak at any point, 
it is in full appreciation of the common law. For example, in the ex- 
planation of the meaning of the pretty word ‘‘curtesy,’’ which denoted 
the husband’s right to his wife’s real property in case he survived her, 
Miss Gallaher has only Blackstone’s explanation of the husband’s doing 
service at the lord’s court. She misses the later students’ explanation 
that the English law was more ‘‘courteous’’ to the husband than was 
either the law of Normandy or of Scotland. (See Pollock and Maitland, 
History of the English law, 2: ch. 7.) And so she fails to bring out the 
fact that under the common law, the duty of the husband to support 
his wife under the doctrine of ‘‘ Necessaries’’ was unenforceable and there 
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was no duty to support his child other than that imposed by the poor 
law of Elizabeth. (Garnett, Children and the law, p. 2.) The lowa 
statute gives to women legal competence and lays on the wife, with the 
husband, the duty of meeting family expenses. The change brought 
about in the position of the husband by this one clause is almost as great 
as that brought about in the position of the wife and while the separate 
existence of the woman is recognized, the unity of the family receives 
recognition equally effective. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, another arrangement of topics would 
have simplified the presentation of the material, as the problems of 
educational and professional limitations have little or nothing to do with 
the doctrine of coverture, while it is impossible to discuss the personal 
rights of women without introducing that doctrine. It would therefore 
have been easier to follow if the discussion in chapters 3 and 4 had 
preceded that in chapter 2 and if all the topics in which marriage is a 
factor had been brought together. This is a question of judgment, 
however, and the study is so intelligently and dispassionately presented 
that criticism on this point may well seem carping. 

S. P. BrReckKINRIDGE 


A study of state aid to public schools in Minnesota. By Raymond Asa 
Kent, Ph.D., sometime assistant professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. [Studies in the social sciences, number 14] 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1918. 183 p. $1.00) 

In his study of state aid in Minnesota, Mr. Kent makes available to 
students of education the data and the method upon which the public 
education commission, created in 1913, and of which he was secretary, 
based its conclusions and recommendations. 

There are two forms of state aid in Minnesota: the current school fund, 
distributed to all schools on the basis of the number of children attend- 
ing forty days or more; and special aid distributed on the basis of 
classification of schools and departments. It is with the problem of the 
special aid that Mr. Kent deals. The nature of his study can be indi- 
cated most concisely by the titles of his chapters: ‘‘The problem,’’ ‘‘ His- 
torical summary of legislation affecting state aid,’’ ‘‘Special aid to high 
schools,’’ ‘‘Special aid to graded schools,’’ ‘‘Special aid to rural schools,”’ 
‘Special aid to high, graded, and rural schools ecompared,’’ ‘‘Special aid 
to industrial departments,’’ with a final chapter of ‘‘Conclusions.’’ The 
text is interspersed with seventy-six tables and followed by four appen- 
dices and bibliography. 

A serious defect in form is the lack of an index. Furthermore, a 
fuller interpretation of several of the tables would have been desirable. 
Mr. Kent, however, has organized his data and presented his conclusions 
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in a scholarly and convincing fashion. His study is an exceedingly 

painstaking, valuable, and significant contribution to the all-important 

and thus far very inadequately treated subject of school finance. 
FLeTcHeR HarpPer Swirt 


The Union colony at Greeley, Colorado, 1869-1871. Edited by James 
F. Willard, Ph.D., professor of history in the University of Colo- 
rado. [University of Colorado historical collections, Colonial series 
I} (Boulder, 1918. 412 p. $3.00) 

‘*With the present volume the University of Colorado begins the pub- 
lication of documents and other material primarily relating to the 
history of Colorado. It is proposed to issue similar volumes at frequent 
intervals in the future. After the colony series is completed, other 
subjects falling within the period before Colorado became a state will 
be dealt with. In every instance an attempt will be made to publish 
all the pertinent historical documents that can be found and that are 
not easily accessible elsewhere.’’ Thus Mr. Willard introduces what 
promises to be an admirable collection of the sources of Colorado history 
-——a collection which no serious student of the far west will wish to 
overlook. 

The volume at hand deals with the establishment of the community 
or ‘‘eolony’’ at Greeley, and the first year and a half of its history. 
The great distance to the far west, the enduring dread of the Indians, 
the eut rates which an association of emigrants could command from the 
railways, the advantage of codperation in such undertakings as the pur- 
chase of land and the digging of irrigation ditches — these and other 
considerations weighed heavily in favor of migration by groups. Of 
all the groups of colonists to come to Colorado perhaps the most suc- 
cessful was the Union colony at Greeley. The association was organized 
in New York, December 23, 1869, and with the helpful support of Horace 
Greeley in the New York Tribune succeeded in settling colonists upon the 
chosen site as early as April of the following year. The early history 
of this project is well set forth in the documents selected by Mr. Willard 
for publication. About one-third of the volume is devoted to the print- 
ing of ‘‘Minutes’’ of the initial meeting of the Union colony association, 
and of the board of trustees and executive committee which later took 
charge. Some of these documents are obtained from manuscript sources ; 
others are reprinted from Greeley’s Tribune. Forty-five pages more are 
used to reproduce the ‘‘Financial records’’ of the colony — cashbook, 
journal, and ledger. Under the title ‘‘Cireulars’’ the constitution of the 
colony and other interesting documents appear. Then follow ‘‘ Lists 
of members,’’ ‘‘Miscellaneous documents,’’ ‘‘Private correspondence,”’ 
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‘*Excerpts from Colorado newspapers,’’ a ‘‘ List of documents and news- 
papers,’’ and a comprehensive index. 

An introduction, commendably brief, summarizes the history of the 
colony in a fairly satisfactory fashion, although in punctuation and in 
manner of expression one is surprised to find here almost as great a de- 
gree of uncertainty as in some of the documents that follow. For ex- 
ample, a careful writer would hardly say that the ‘‘migration of farmers 
was also hindered by the ignorance of the methods of irrigation that 
prevailed in the eastern states,’’ or that ‘‘it was agreed to hold an elee- 
tion, in which the colonists present should participate, of an executive 
committee of nine.’’ 

Joun D. Hicks 


History of the state of Idaho. By C. J. Brosnan, superintendent of pub- 
lie schools, Nampa, Idaho. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1918. 237 p. $1.00) 

This book is an elementary narrative of the most significant and most 
interesting facts of Idaho history. The language is clear and simple 
and the story runs along with topic after topic receiving equal attention. 
At regular intervals are inserted short statements explaining some one of 
the many attractions of Idaho. 

There are chapters on physiography, the Indians, the acquisition of 
Oregon, Lewis and Clark, the fur traders, ‘‘ Western trails,’’ missionaries, 
and mining. These chapters, which constitute the best part of the book, 
are brief sketches of many topics, but the subjects are generally treated 
with fairness and judgment. There is some repetition. The construc- 
tion of Fort Boise, for instance, is described twice (pp. 45 and 59). 
The long description of the Santa Fe trail (pp. 62, 63) does not help 
in describing trails in Idaho. There appear to be no mistakes of fact 
though frequently the statements are so general that they become vague. 

The later chapters generally follow the style of ‘‘literature’’ gotten 
out by western commercial clubs. They ‘‘boost’’ the state’s agriculture, 
mining, forestry, and transportation system. In these same chapters are 
really good sketches of the development of stock raising and irrigation, 
. though tinged with the ‘‘booster’s’’ spirit. The accounts of conservation 
ia and reclamation are praiseworthy. 








E The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and the maps are better 
% historically than one can find in books of northwest history. 
Pavut C. PHIuirs 
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Kino’s historical memoir of Pimeria Alta. A contemporary account of 
the beginnings of California, Sonora, and Arizona, by Father Euse- 
bio Francisco Kino, S.J., pioneer missionary explorer, cartographer, 
and ranchman, 1683-1711. Published for the first time from the 
original manuscript in the archives of Mexico. In two volumes. 
Edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton, Ph.D., professor of American 
history, University of California. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark 
company, 1919. 379, 329 p. $12.50 net) 

The present work constitutes the third and fourth volumes of Spain in 
the west, a series of documents edited, translated, and annotated by 
Mr. Herbert E. Bolton. In addition he furnishes an introduction that 
is at once scholarly and readable, a series of maps, including a large 
original showing Pimeria Alta in detail, and some reprints of Kino’s 
own maps. A present day view of San Xavier del Bac, the most strik- 
ing monument of Jesuit work in the region, forms an attractive frontis- 
piece of the first volume. 

Eusebio Francisco Kino was not of Spanish blood. Italian in name 
(he commonly spelled it as given above) he was Austrian by birth, edu- 
cation, and early association. Born at Trent, August 10, 1644, he en- 
tered the Jesuit order in 1665, taught mathematics, and in 1678 set out 
for New Spain. He reached Mexico City in 1681 and was almost im- 
mediately assigned to southern California; he did not arrive there, how- 
ever, until more than two years later. He and his companions made two 
unsuccessful attempts to found a settlement in Lower California and in 
1686 Kino was assigned to Pimeria Alta, comprising portions of Mexico, 
Sonora, and our own Arizona, where he labored until his death in 1711. 

These simple details afford little insight into his career, nor does his 
own narrative, modestly called ‘‘Celestial favors,’’ render him full jus- 
tice. The mere list of his journeys recalls the labors of the Apostle 
Paul. As an explorer and missionary he opened up the area below the 
Gila and east of the Colorado, and baptized 30,000 natives. During the 
wanderings of a quarter century he crossed and recrossed the present 
international boundary, traversed southern Arizona in several directions, 
and followed the Gila river, and the Colorado, until finally he reached 
the latter’s mouth. He showed the feasibility of a land route to Upper 
California and proved conclusively that Lower California was a penin- 
sula. He was a shrewd observer whose impressions, carefully noted, 
played their part in the future development of church and nation. More 
interested in the prospective conversion of the natives than in their prim- 
itive life and customs, his journeys were marked by a chain of missions 
from which developed the native communities of the present day. His 
record in exploration was matched by his ability as a productive ranch- 
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man. He wrought with scant means and with Indian labor, but was re- 
paid in multiplying herds and thriving crops. He was ambitious to 
bring suecess to the Jesuits and did not hesitate to point out how his 
plans would further national purposes. He was especially anxious to 
bring Sonora into touch with the Gulf of Mexico and by occupying Cali- 
fornia to assist in developing traffic between New Spain and the Philip- 
pines. He looked upon his field of labor as the most attractive portion 
of North America. 

Yielding to the urging of his superiors, Kino, at various times during 
the last twelve years of his life, wrote out the story of his labors. His 
contemporaries incorporated portions of his narrative in their own vol- 
umes, but the Favores celestiales as a whole was unknown until Mr. Bol- 
ton unearthed the manuscripts in the Archivo general of Mexico. In the 
bibliography of Kino’s writings, which is as complete as tireless re- 
search can make it, the editor has shown that the priest was a writer 
of no mean reputation, despite his manifold activities of other sorts. 
Some of his previous writings have been printed in Documents para le 
historia de Mexico, but the present publication more than doubles Kino’s 
previously known writings. In his introduction and notes Mr. Bolton 
has drawn extensively on his previous publications and those of his as- 
sociates and former pupils. Hackett, Chapman, Priestly, Mrs. Hughes, 
and Dunn are a few of the familiar names encountered. Much supple- 
mental material from Mexico City and Seville has been used to clear up 
doubtful points in geography and chronology and the mistakes of pre- 
vious writers, such as Bancroft and Richman, are corrected. Wherever 
possible, he wisely permits Kino to tell his own story, for there are in 
the narrative many passages of vivid interest. In brief, he combines orig- 
inal narrative and interpretative scholarship in a model manner. The 
volume thus is a storehouse of information for specialists, who will regret 
the announcement that this publication completes Mr. Bolton’s projected 
series of narratives relating to Spain in the west. Possibly the sumptu- 
ous character of the work will largely account for the failure to make it 
profitable, but the fortunate possessors will weleome modern productive 
scholarship in such an attractive garb. The rest of us will hope that the 
editor, who really has an unlimited store of valuable manuscript mate- 
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re rial at his disposal, will find some other and cheaper means of making 
re his collections available. The growing interest in the Hispanic field will 
He 


thus find a definite area for intensive development within our own na- 
tional limits. 


I. J. C. 
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The clash. A study in nationalities. By William Henry Moore. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and company, 1918. 333 p. $2.50) 

Despite the many studies we have had recently of the conflicting forces 
of race and nationality this description of the conflict between the Eng- 
lish and the French in Canada is timely and helpful. The best part of 
it is its advocacy of a scientific and liberal spirit in the treatment of 
French Canadians rather than the Prussian method of misrepresentation, 
group prejudice, and coercion. The ultimate futility and stupidity of 
brutality and force in adjusting the interests of different national groups 
is shown clearly by the experience of the French and the English in 
Quebee and Ontario. The author makes some attempt to analyze and 
compare the varying characteristics of the two groups and the differ- 
ences in their impulses along commercial, economic, and religious lines. 
While this part of the discussion is suggestive, at times it is somewhat 
unconvincing and unsatisfactory. The influence of the religious factor 
in the situation is held to be incidental and the importance of the eco- 
nomic factor in the clashing of the two groups is emphasized. The bone 
of contention in an economic way is the region of New Ontario, a tract 
of 16,000,000 acres of arable land which the English Canadians apparent- 
ly do not wish to colonize and which they wish to keep the French from 
colonizing. 

The author suggests that there is a way in which these two nationalities 
can live under the same political allegiance, keeping the essential elements 
of group individuality, with a satisfying and developing life for all con- 
cerned. But that way is not along the lines of prejudice, hatred, mis- 
understanding, and fear which have developed up to the present time in 
the clash between the two groups. In these days of rampant imperial- 
ism, when the exploitation of one group by another is the usual thing, a 
volume like this, showing patience and industry in searching after the 
widest range of facts and a liberal spirit in interpreting them, is well 
worth while. But it does not make pleasant reading for the English 
Canadians. 


J.G.S. 


The Spanish conquerors. A chronicle of the dawn of empire overseas. 
By Irving Berdine Richman. [Chronicles of America series] (New 
Haven: Yale university press, 1919. 238 p. $3.50) 

This booklet, like other volumes in its series, is a beautiful example 
of the printer’s art. It contains eight illustrations: one of these is a por- 
trait of Columbus from the Marine museum at Madrid; another is a 
portrait of Hernando Cortés. Well-executed maps illustrate the voy- 
ages of Columbus, the routes of the Spanish explorers and conquerors of 
Mexico and Central America, and the route taken by Francisco Pizarro 
from Panama to Cuzco, January, 1531, to November, 1538. 
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The Spanish conquerors begins with a brief chapter entitled ‘‘ West 
and east’’ which devotes special attention to seamen’s tales concerning 
mythical islands in the Atlantic and to the tales of landsmen regarding 
the mysteries of the orient. A well-proportioned sketch of the activities 
of Columbus follows, in which the influence of Vignaud’s critical studies 
is apparent. The daring achievements of Balboa, ‘‘the true precursor 
of Cortés,’’ are vividly described. An account of the explorations of 
Cérdoba and Grijalva precedes the story of the conquest of Mexico, which 
is accompanied by a description of Aztec culture. This is naturally fol- 
lowed by a tale of the Spanish conquerors in Central America. The last 
chapter in the book — and the longest — deals with the conquest of Peru. 
That chapter contains an interesting description of Inca culture, some 
suggestive comparisons between Aztec and Inca civilizations, and brief 
characterizations of the chief actors in the last scene of the Inca drama. 
Little or nothing is said of the conquest of northern and southern South 
America. Nothing is said of the transmission of culture or of colonial 
society. 

A bibliographical note contains a short, select list of articles and books 
respecting the age of the conquistadores. Few of those titles are in 
Spanish. Richman has used the English material upon his theme, but 
evidently has not used the literature produced by Spanish-American 
scholars regarding pre-Columbian civilization and the Spanish conquer- 
ors. There are points in this booklet which will provoke queries in the 
minds of critical historical students. Still, with a distinct literary charm, 


++ 


it contains the best description of the Spanish conquest of Mexico and 
Peru in small compass. 


Wi.uiAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


The Maya Indians of southern Yucatan and northern British Honduras. 
By Thomas W. F. Gann. [Smithsonian institution, bureau of 
American ethnology, bulletin 64] (Washington: Government print- 
ing office, 1918. 146 p.) 

This book, as the title indicates, is an intensive study of two tribes of 
Maya Indians. The author makes no attempt to tell an interesting story, 
but one who knows something of the éountry and its natives will find 
its numerous illustrations of general interest, aside from their scientific 
purpose. The first portion of the book is devoted to a general descrip- 
tion of customs and social conditions of the present day natives, and the 
latter portion to a description of the ancient peoples, deduced from a 
careful excavation of forty-one mounds, together with an accurate de- 
scription of these mounds and their contents. Some attractive colored 
plates that show the artistic skill of the ancient Mayas complete the study. 
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A history of Latin America. By William Warren Sweet, professor of 
history, De Pauw university. (New York: Abingdon press, 1919. 
283 p. $3.00 net) 

The process of achievement in any pioneer work is beset with diffi- 
culty, and it often results in disappointment because others fail rightly 
to appreciate the effort. Hispanic-American history offers no exception 
to this rule. The growing group of workers in this field have long felt 
the need of an adequate textbook, but probably most of them have at the 
same time mentally sharpened their pencils in readiness for the first 
rash victim of their critical gauntlet. Whoever this victim may be and 
however prepossessing his offering, they must assume that, in default of 
previous guidance, his preparation for it was inadequate and his execu- 
tion faulty. Nevertheless such a pioneer, while thus immolating him- 
self on the altar of contemporary criticism, may encourage a more 
worthy author in his chosen field. 

It is fair to ask if the present work answers reasonably well the pur- 
pose of this sacrifice. The publishers claim that the book is ‘‘ especially 
valuable and illuminating — broad in scope, pleasing and picturesque in 
style — thoroughly logical in treatment [and] equally useful and pop- 
ular as a text for college classes and for general reading.’’ Such com- 
mendation might well smooth the pioneer’s pathway, but a careful ex- 
amination of the book fails to substantiate the claims of the publishers 
and Mr. Sweet runs the double risk of overpraise and hypercriticism. 

If the present reviewer were to content himself with a charge involv- 
ing the latter fault, he might dismiss the book in a few words. But, so 
far, all the reviews he has seen have been perfunctory in character or 
have displayed an enthusiasm born of ignorance, with one notable ex- 
ception — and that review was so brief as to be enigmatical to all but 
the initiated. The need of a suitable text in Hispanic-American history 
is so great that much damage may be done, as the reviewer has had 
occasion to note, by permitting the defects of the present volume to pass 
unchallenged. 

The author was in military service while his book was going through 
the press — a fact which doubtless accounts for many of the errors that 
mar nearly every page. Some may gain the impression, however, that 
they are not wholly due to faulty proof reading ; therefore it is only just 
to make the statement here. 

The volume is intended for those who do not read Spanish and the 
author obviously places himself in their company. It may seem meticu- 
lous, therefore, to note the lack of accents or of words in italies. But 
if ‘‘Casa de Contratacién’’ (p. 97) and ‘‘ Asuncién’’ (p. 80) are deemed 
worthy of the accent (but not of a change of type) why should the ac- 
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cent be lacking in ‘‘Aymara’’ (p. 29), ‘‘Velaésquez’’ and ‘‘ Narvaez’’ 
(p. 49), ‘‘Zaniga’’ (p. 126 — also lacking the tilda), and in scores of oth- 
er instances? We are developing in our schools a host of readers who 
have at least a smattering of Spanish, and authors should do their part 
to train these readers in correct writing and pronunciation of the lan- 
guage. 

If we pardon the omission of diacritical marks, except in a few favor- 
ed instances, what shall be said of such grammatical blunders as ‘‘las 
Navos de Tolosa’’ (p. 16), ‘‘tierra calientes’’ (p. 26), ‘‘Bull of Cruza- 
do’’ (p. 115), and ‘‘Argentinas’’ (pp. 144, 156, 157, 159)? The iter- 
ation of the last named suggests a woeful uncertainty in regard to sex 
distinctions in Spanish America—an unfortunate predicament, as 
more than one hapless traveler has found to his cost. 

The proof reading, as intimated above, was largely perfunctory, if we 
may judge from ‘‘ Boetica’’ and ‘‘Terraconensis’’ (p. 9), ‘‘Reeared’’ (p. 
10), ‘‘Galacians’’ (p. 8), ‘‘ Ximines’’ (p. 17), ‘‘Parades’’ (p. 204), and 
‘‘Saville’’ (p. 38, in two consecutive lines). ‘‘Asturia’’ (p. 14) lacks 
the final ‘‘s’’ as do ‘‘Chagre’’ (p. 109) and ‘‘Terraza’’ (p. 245), but 
‘‘Chapetone’’ (p. 123) has an unnecessary final ‘‘e.’’ ‘‘Hereda’’ (p. 
77), ‘‘Franea’’ (p. 183), ‘‘Area’’ (p. 185), ‘‘New Granadans’’ (p. 151), 
lack an essential ‘‘i,’’ which appears unnecessarily in ‘‘Cartagenia’’ 
(pp. 146, 151). ‘‘Tajada’’ (p. 208) should appear as ‘‘Lerdo de Te- 
jada,’’ or simply ‘‘Lerdo,’’ while the author of La Auracania (p. 126) 
is more familiar as ‘‘Ercilla,’’ or ‘‘Ercilla y Ziniga.’’ ‘‘Ulua’’ (p. 
130) is not the aeceptable spelling, as the author himself shows (p. 56), 
and ‘‘quinua’’ (p. 242) is equally bad. ‘‘Dom’’ (p. 79) is not the 
Spanish title nor ‘‘Ayres’’ (p. 83), the preferable spelling for Argen- 
tina’s capital. The English ‘‘Saint Mark’’ (p. 126) is allowable but 
‘‘San Domingo’’ (p. 148) is not good Spanish, nor is ‘‘San Salvador’’ 
(p. 225) the name of the Central American republic. There is little ex- 
euse for printing ‘‘Morales’’ for Morelos (p. 170) three times on the 
same page. 

This list gives merely typical specimens of errors in proof reading and 
is by no means complete. As a college text, therefore, the book obviously 
bears a severe typographical handicap; and one is led to examine its re- 
liability on other points. The reviewer notes a number of more or 
less slight mistakes in dates (pp. 83, 130, 143, 150, 208, 210, 262). 
Miranda was not in the United States ‘‘at the opening of the Rev- 
olutionary struggle’’ (p. 142) nor did he return to his native land 
‘at the close’’ (p. 148) of the conflict. A study of Robertson’s mon- 
ograph would have set the author right upon these points. He 
should also have made it clear that the projected uprising in Mexico 
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(p. 130) was associated with the son of the conqueror, not the great 
Cortés himself. The Mexican constitution of 1917, if we may trust 
current protests, does not follow the ‘‘broad lines of the constitution of 
1857’’ (p. 216) as closely as some interests wish. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty did not definitely provide for the ‘‘joint control of the canal by 
the United States and Great Britain,’’ nor did the ambition of William 
Walker contemplate ‘‘the conquest of all Spanish America’’ (p. 212). 
Scroggs’ recent monograph should have been consulted on this point, 
but it is not mentioned in the bibliography on the opposite page. Yu- 
catan is not ‘‘a low sandy plain’’ (p. 25) nor is it accurate to say that 
the temperature of Mexico’s tierra fria (p. 26) corresponds to that of 
the United States. Tacna and Arica were taken by Chile from Peru 
not Bolivia (p. 187). Guadalupe Victoria is the official name of the 
first president of Mexico, not Guerrero (p. 203). Texas was not a sep- 
arate state in the Mexican republic (ibid.) but part of Coahuila. The 
Spanish authorities made the grant of 1820 to Moses Austin, not to his 
son Stephen (ibid.). ‘‘Fannin’’ (ibid.) is the name of the commander 
of the Texas troops, not of the place where he was defeated. ‘‘ Indian 
House’’ is not an acceptable English rendering of Casa de Contratacién. 
‘*Peons, Indians and half-breeds’’ (p. 227) is not a scientifically correct 
expression for Mexico’s population. Henequén should be included 
among the important products of Mexico (p. 243). The proportion of 
Indians in Brazil’s population (p. 221) seems too low. 

The above list, incomplete as it is, shows a tendency to inaccuracy in 
the book as unfortunate as the faulty proof reading. This is all the 
more regrettable because the author writes well and in a manner to 
please the average reader. He contributes a number of sketch maps of 
Spain and of the American continents that would prove more useful if 
we could know certainly upon what they were based. The same thing 
is true of the statistics that are scattered through his later chapters. 
They represent, however, a worthy attempt to link his narrative with 
commercial activities. Each chapter ends with a brief bibliography, giv- 
ing the most obvious books available in English. The student who knows 
Spanish is told that he may profitably read the Recopilacién de leyes de 
los reinos de las Indias, although he could do so with greater profit 
after perusing the brief discussion of this source in Harig’s Trade and 
navigation between Spain and the Indies. But one wonders how much 
‘‘valuable information’’ any reader will get from Mrs. Tweedie’s Lif¢ 
of Porfirio Diaz (p. 213). 

As casually indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, the author is evi- 
dently unfamiliar with the monographic material bearing upon certain 
phases of his work. In the West Indies, Harig, Westergaard, Mims, 
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Wright, and Pittman have produced important studies that shed new 
light upon colonial conditions in that area. Bolton, Chapman, Priestley, 
Dunn, Hughes, Hackett, and Marshall — not to mention others — have 
cleared up many obscure spots in the history of Mexico and of our own 
southwest. Sir Clements Markham for an earlier day, and Miss Wil- 
liams and Mr. Seroggs for a later period, have written entertainingly and 
informingly upon Central America, Colombia, and Peru. Surely a 
writer of the present day, even if he merely aims to produce a popular 
compendium, must make some use of these works. If Irving and Pres- 
cott are one’s chief guides the reader may expect to encounter the Rod- 
erick myth (p. 12), but no adequate account of colonial administra- 
tive machinery (p. 38) or explanation of unfamiliar offices (e. g. correg- 
idor, pp. 95, 121). The author seems to favor such a source as Fiske 
rather than Helps; and occasionally his narrative is too nearly like an- 
other’s for conscientious comfort (ef. p. 122 and Bourne, Spain in Amer- 
ica, p. 265). 

In treating the tangled maze of Hispanic history it is extremely dif- 
fieult to keep the time and place factors clearly in view. For this 
reason the reader might merely question the method of treating the 
Spanish colonies (chapters rx-x1 inclusive) without adverse comment, 
but he would certainly expect to find these areas more closely connected 
with the corresponding modern republics than they are in this book, 
and the interrelation between these nationalities more thoroughly shown. 
The reader might also ask for a more conclusive explanation of the causes 
of our own revolution (p. 112), or of the Mexican war (pp. 204, 205), 
or of recent happenings in Mexico (pp. 256, 257), or of our much ma- 
ligned Monroe doctrine (p. 263). With regard to the early phases of 
Pan-Americanism, the author should certainly give some attention to the 
claims of our own Jefferson as its originator, or even James Wilkinson, 
as well as to the claims of Henry Clay and Bolivar (p. 267). 

To sum up the matter: Mr. Sweet undertook a worthy task without 
adequately preparing himself for it ; because of war-time duties he lacked 
opportunity to bestow upon each step the painstaking care that scholar- 
ship demands. Thus his faults and misfortunes have largely neutralized 
his commendable purpose. ie ys 


South and Central American trade conditions of today. New and re- 
vised edition with complete information to 1919. By A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill. (New York: Dodd, Mead and company, 1919. 212 p. $1.50) 

Understanding South America. By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. (New 
York: George H. Doran company, [1918]. 426 p. $2.00 net) 

Neither of these volumes is historical in character, but both will be 
found useful for a course in Hispanic-American history. Mr. Cooper 
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gives wider scope to his work than Mr. Verrill. He devotes his chap- 
ters chiefly to the separate countries of South America, but precedes 
this major portion of the volume with some general observations and 
ends it with some consideration of present social and economic conditions. 
He writes sympathetically and from actual experience; but he does not 
hesitate to point out some just criticisms of his whilom hosts, usually ut- 
tered by themselves. He seems to generalize too readily and not all 
his characterizations can be accepted without being carefully checked 
with authoritative sources. Yet his volume will be useful for a general 
study of South America, possibly supplementing the better-known 
books of Bryce and Ross. 

Mr. Verrill, in this revised edition of his earlier book, is wholly com- 
mercial, and his book thus has its field clearly defined. Yet it will 
have some use for the historical student. The latter will find the ‘‘ Facts 
and figures’’ of part 3 convenient for reference, in lieu of better authori- 
ties. He would have more confidence in them had the author indicated 
the sources of his information. 

Both volumes touch upon the effects of the war. Mr. Cooper devotes 
a chapter to exposing the workings of German intrigue in Latin America, 
and often mentions prospective conditions following the world conflict. 
Mr. Verrill shows the changes in exports and imports during the war 
itself, but gives little encouragement for a continuance of our commer- 
cial advantage, now that war-time restrictions are removed. From his 
pages one gathers the impression that our merchants are not yet using 
in any great measure such improved methods as we have been led to 
expect. 


Mexico. From Cortes to Carranza. By Louise 8. Hasbrouck. (New 
York: D. Appleton and company, 1918. 330 p. $1.50 net) 

Mexico under Carranza. A lawyer’s indictment of the crowning infamy 
of four hundred years of misrule. By Thomas Edward Gibbon. 
(New York: Doubleday, Page and company, 1919. 270 p. $1.50) 

Mexico today and tomorrow. By E. D. Trowbridge. (New York: Mac- 
millan company, 1919. 282 p. $2.00) 

These three volumes, figuring among the recent popular books on 
Mexico, are of varying merit. Miss Hasbrouck starts out with the 
worthy purpose of making the history of Mexico attractive for children. 
She succeeds fairly well albeit with some regrettable perversion of his- 
torical facts and some typographical errors and misspellings. About 
half of her volume, as might be anticipated, is concerned with the Aztecs 
and the career of Cortes. There is a chapter devoted to the life of 
Aztee children and another in which a child is supposed to tell the 
story of Mexico’s struggle for independence from the Spanish rule. 
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Modern events are not neglected. The chapter on ‘‘Diaz the despot’’ 
is more sympathetic than its title implies. The author is inclined to 
regard the professions of the recent revolutionists as faits accomplis, es- 
pecially in Yucatan, but this may represent a sympathetic attempt 
to develop the personalities of recent leaders. 

Mr. Trowbridge has given us a wonderful book of unusual interest. 
About a third of the volume treats of events and conditions preceding 
Diaz. This permits a comparatively full treatment of the situation since 
1910. The author writes from a full personal knowledge of the country 
and with evident sympathy for recent changes, but he describes them 
without undue partiality. It is refreshing to note that his business expe- 
rience does not lead him to favor military intervention by the United 
States and that he can discuss the financial expedients of Carranza 
without displaying undue warmth. His description of social and eco- 
nomic conditions is especially good. One who gives the volume careful 
perusal cannot fail to gain a clearer idea of existing Mexican problems. 

In Mr. Gibbon’s volume we encounter the familiar indictment of the 
enraged capitalist. The author does not attempt to be fair; he charges 
against Carranza all the evils that now afflict Mexico, because under 
a semi-industrial régime, such as Mexico has entered during the last 
generation, revolutionary outbreaks have become so much more disas- 
trous than formerly. He rightly suggests that racial conditions ac- 
count for much of Mexico’s woe, but his statement of the relative pro- 
portions of the constituent elements is misleading, as is also his indis- 
criminate condemnation of the ‘‘Latinized’’ element. Naturally he 
finds nothing commendable either in the sentiments or policy of our 
own administration and looks for salvation, avowedly for the peons, 
only through intervention, such as England has made in Egypt. If 
one adds that the author is an attorney from Los Angeles, he has suffi- 
ciently indicated the odor that accompanies the book. 


A short history of Japan. By Ernest Wilson Clement. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1916. 190 p. $1.00) 

Modern Japan. Social, industrial, political. By Amos 8. Hershey and 
Susanne W. Hershey. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill company, 
1919. 382 p. $1.50) 


Japan and world peace. By K. K. Kawakami. (New York: Maemil- 


lan company, 1919. 196 p. $1.50) 

The mastery of the far east. The story of Korea’s transformation and 
Japan’s rise to supremacy in the orient. By Arthur Judson Brown. 
(New York: Seribner’s, 1919. 671 p. $6.00) 

The title of Mr. Clement’s Short history of Japan is accurately chosen. 

It would be difficult to write a more compact summary. Fifteen hun- 
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dred years of recorded history are condensed into one-tenth as many 
pages. Of these ninety-seven deal with the period before 1853 and 
fifty-five with the later years. In addition there is an appendix descerib- 
ing the physiography of the empire, and useful lists are given of em- 
perors and shoguns, and the name period used in Japanese chronology. 
If one can only give a few hours to mastering the outlines of Japanese 
history then the present work will well repay perusal. But the time 
has come when Japan merits more consideration and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Clement will develop this outline into a more comprehensive 
study. 

Modern Japan, by Mr. Amos S. Hershey and Susanne W. Hershey, 
is a very helpful summary of the social, industrial, and political condi- 
tions in the empire to the most recent times. A considerable portion 
of the volume deals with political affairs, including a study of the gov- 
ernment and constitution, political parties, the expansion of Japan, and 
her relations with China and the United States. These chapters con- 
tain much more that is of deep interest at the present moment. The 
chapters on social conditions include a discussion of the family in Japan, 
the position of women, the educational system, and the native and for- 
eign religions. Especially valuable are the studies of the industrial 
order and the social and economic conditions arising from it. This is 
the best recent study of industrial Japan which is easily accessible. The 
volume is one which should be widely read in this country. And the 
authors have tried so faithfully to learn the facts and to present them 
in a fair manner that every thoughtful Japanese should welcome the 
criticisms which are frequently offered. 

The latest contribution of the Japanese journalist, K. K. Kawakami, 
is entitled Japan and world peace. Its purpose is ‘‘to deseribe Japan’s 
place in the League of Nations,’’ and ‘‘to explain the aspirations and 
hopes, fears and misgivings, which Japan will entertain under the new 
world regime, as under the old.’’ In the preface the author points out 
that the foremost problem of Japan today is the population problem, 
and with this is entwined the question of Japan’s iron and coal supply. 
If Japan must keep her expanding population at home she must develop 
as an industrial and trading nation. To do this requires coal and iron, 
of which she possesses little. ‘‘Here, in a nutshell, is the condition 
which furnishes the underlying motives as well as the impelling power 
to Japan’s policies, internal and foreign.’’ The eleven chapters deal 
principally with Japan’s part in the war and with Chinese-Japanese rela- 
tions. They make interesting reading, for Mr. Kawakami is a well-in- 
formed publicist and wields a facile pen. In statements of fact his 
work compares very favorably with western writers on far eastern affairs, 
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but in matters of opinion and interpretation he naturally presents the 
point of view of Japan, which makes his articles of value to anyone who 
would understand what has happened in the far east in the past decade. 

One of the worth-while books on Japan is The mastery of the far east 
by Arthur Judson Brown. It appeared with remarkable timeliness 
just as the news of the Korean disturbances reached this country. Mr. 
Brown considers the Korean peninsula ‘‘the strategic point in the mas- 
tery of the Far East,’’ and about two-thirds of the volume deals with 
that country. First comes an account of old Korea and the struggle be- 
tween China, Japan, and Russia for possession ; other chapters deal with 
Japanese rule in Korea and the missionary problem there. The rest 
of the book deals with present conditions in Japan. The volume stands 
out as one of the most open-minded discussions of far eastern politics 
which has been offered the American reader. Mr. Brown, who has 
been for years the secretary of the Presbyterian board of foreign missions, 
has tried to get the facts and to do justice to Japan, Korea, and China 
in considering the many controversial questions which have arisen. And 
even in dealing with the missionary problems in Korea he has not al- 
lowed his calling to interfere with his sense of justice. The reviewer 
knows of no more accurate or saner account of conditions in Korea on 
the eve of the independence movement, and a perusal of Mr. Brown’s 
chapters will enable one to understand many of the news items which 
have come from Korea since March. 

Payson J. TREAT 

















NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The following committees have been appointed to serve during the 
current year for the Mississippi valley historical association: program, 
John W. Oliver, Indianapolis, chairman, Theodore C. Blegen, Wayland 
J. Chase, Oliver M. Dickerson, Walter L. Fleming, Paul Leland Haworth ; 
nominating, Albert H. Sanford, La Crosse, Wisconsin, chairman, Otto 
L. Schmidt, Orin G. Libby; local arrangements, W. W. Sweet, Green- 
eastle, Indiana, chairman. 


British-American discords and concords is the title of a little volume 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York, 1918. 85 p. $.75) It is 
compiled by the History circle of New York, an organization composed 
of historians of authority, business men, editors, writers, and others. 
This monograph is the result of a year’s labor of a committee of these 
members. It is a concise, authoritative survey of three epochs in Ameri- 
ean history: 1607-1763, 1763-1815, and 1815-1898; it shows in a truly 
historical manner the relations existing between England and America 
which tended toward a feeling of discord, and how through a present- 
day study of those same conditions a feeling of harmony has arisen. An 
excellent bibliography accompanies the text. The maiden effort of the 
History circle should receive commendation and it is to be hoped that 
more monographs will be given to the public from the same source. 


‘‘Important as the formal work of the Peace Congress may be there 
is a more fundamental and permanent work of reconstruction that must 
fall on each nation —a reconstruction built on the hopes, the convic- 
tions, the struggles, the dreams of the peoples.’’ This is the view taken 
by Mr. Cecil Fairfield Lavell in his book, Reconstruction and national 
life (New York: Macmillan company, 1919. 193 p. $1.60). The au- 
thor does not claim to give more than an introductory survey of Europe’s 
problems of reconstruction, limiting his study to four peoples, the French, 
German, Russian, and British. His style is clear and interesting and 
the book should be an incentive to further study of this important prob- 
lem. A brief index is provided but no bibliography. 


In contrast with the above mentioned book is one on the same subject 
of reconstruction by Herbert Quick, entitled From war to peace (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill company, 1919. 278 p. $1.50). A practical 
treatment of the problem is here offered rather than an historical ap- 
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proach to the subject. The author makes a plea for education, regarding 
that as a panacea for the prevailing ills following as aftermath of the 
great war. The problem of unemployment he thinks should not come 
up, since there is plenty of necessary work ‘‘that aches to be done.’’ 


A little book entitled The great issue, ‘‘disclosed by the leaders and the 
plain people in Europe and America’’ (Boston: Marshall Jones company, 
1919. 46 p. $1.00 net) is chiefly a compilation of extracts from the 
speeches of President Wilson and other public men. Although few com- 
ments are supplied by the author, John Farwell Moss, his object is to 
show President Wilson’s purpose ‘‘a scheme of world salvation.’’ Ex- 
tracts of speeches are often misleading when taken out of their setting, 
and one can not help feeling that the subject has been treated too briefly. 
In order to make his point emphatic the editor should give longer quo- 
tations and fuller explanations. 


Two suggestive pamphlets were issued recently by the American as- 
sociation for international conciliation, one regarding the league of na- 
tions, and the other on the peace conference. 


Volume tv of the Journal of the National institute of social sciences 
is devoted to a discussion of reconstruction after the war. Reports on 
various phases of the subject are given by Thorstein Veblen, George E. 
Roberts, Grosvenor Atterbury, and others. 


A convenient little volume of obvious usefulness is the bibliography 
of the Monroe doctrine recently issued by the Library of Congress. It 
was compiled under the direction of Mr. Herman H. B. Meyer, chief 
bibliographer, and contains a wide range of references. 


Anyone owning contemporary letters, documents, or other historical 
materials pertaining to George Washington’s southern tour in 1791 is 
respectfully requested to communicate with Archibald Henderson, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, who is preparing a book on the subject. 


On Tuesday, April 22, 1919, Pittsburgh celebrated the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its incorporation as a borough. As this 
was also the centennial year of the incorporation of the Western uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, now the University of Pittsburgh, the Histo- 
rical society of Western Pennsylvania, which had charge of the celebration 
undertook to combine the observance of these two events. An account of 
the ceremony is described in the July number of the Western historical 
magazine. 


An interesting and well-written account entitled ‘‘ A tour in 1807 down 
the Cumberland, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers from Nashville to New 
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Orleans,’’ is found in the April, 1919, number of the Tennessee his- 
torical magazine. This is supplemented by carefully edited footnotes 
which add greatly to the value of the narrative. 


Mr. Van Lieu Minor, former head of the department of history and 
economics in the Middle Tennessee normal at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
is engaged in graduate work at the University of Michigan, being on 
leave of absence. 

An extremely interesting meeting of the Ohio valley historical asso- 
ciation was held at Berea college, Berea, Kentucky, October 16-18, 1919. 
The custom of emphasising the history of the locality where the meet- 
ing is held was followed in the formal program on this occasion; the 
social events included receptions at ‘‘Boone’s Tavern’’ and at the ‘‘Log 
Cabin,’’ the home of the ‘‘ Fireside industries,’’ as well as an excursion 
to the ‘‘Indian fort,’’ a relic of prehistoric times commanding the finest 
mountain view in the region, and portions of the old ‘‘ Wilderness Road.”’ 
At the business meeting Mr. W. H. Siebert of Ohio state university was 
elected president; and Miss Elizabeth Crowther of Western college for 
women, Oxford, Ohio, was chosen secretary-treasurer. 


A clever address delivered by Mr. Emilius O. Randall before the Ohio 
society of New York on November 12, 1917, entitled ‘‘High lights in 
Ohio literature,’’ is published in the Ohio archaeological and historical 
quarterly for July, 1919; it gives many interesting historical facts re- 
lative to the settlement and development of the state as well as an ex- 
cellent summary of Ohio literary achievements. In the same issue will 
be found an account of Ohio in the war of 1812, based chiefly on excerpts 
from the first newspaper published in the Western Reserve, the Trump 
of fame. This organ was edited by Thomas D. Webb, and its first pub- 
lication was on June 16, 1812. 


Mr. Chauncey S. Boucher, formerly at Washington university, St. 
Louis, is now in the department of American history at Ohio state uni- 
versity, Columbus. 


The department of Indiana history and archives of the Indiana state 
library contemplates the publication in the near future of a calendar 
of the papers of John Tipton. These valuable manuscripts were secured 
by the department a few years ago and during the past year have been 
carefully classified and calendared. The immediate work has been ac- 
complished by Miss Margaret Norton, under the direction of Mr. Harlow 
Lindley, director of the department. 

Mr. William Sweet, professor of history at DePauw university, will 
give a series of lectures at Drew theological seminary, Madison, New 
Jersey, during the week of December 7-12, 1919. The general subject 
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of the lectures will be ‘‘The introduction of Methodism into the Mis- 
sissippi valley.’’ 


Mr. Henry Noble Sherwood, professor of European history at Frank- 
lin college, Franklin, Indiana, has been made dean of that college. 


Mr. George B. Manhart has been appointed instructor in history at 
Depauw university. Mr. Manhart was for two years in war library ser- 
vice, and previous to that was instructor in history at Baker university. 


The first number of volume two of the Illinois Catholic historical re- 
view gives good indication that the standard set by volume one is to be 
maintained. Topics of interest are: ‘‘A bit of history of the Fran- 
ciseans in Illinois,’’ ‘‘Old Kaskaskia days and ways,’’ and ‘‘A chapter 
in Illinois finanees.’’ In addition an illuminating account of the French 
in Illinois is given by Joseph J. Thompson; his discussion, however, is 
open to the criticism that too much emphasis is placed on the element 
singled out, for the French are given credit for the entire work of ex- 
ploration and settlement, for the whole work of planting Christianity in 
the state, and for being the deciding factor in bringing success to the 
Virginia conquest and giving to the United States a vast empire. Im- 
portant as was the influence of the French, they can searcely be given 
undivided honors. 
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According to the September issue of the Wisconsin magazine of his- 
tory, the war history committee of that state appointed by the state coun- 
cil of defense in 1918 has made a notable historical drive to insure the 
current records of Wisconsin’s part in the great war. The work is be- 
ing carried on under the immediate direction of the state historical so- 
ciety. The ‘‘war mothers’’ of the state have been giving very active 
assistance in organizing the work in the various counties, and in ecol- 
lecting the military letters and pictures desired to make the work more 
complete. 
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From a bundle of old newspapers found in the garret of an old farm- 
house in Stratham, New Hampshire, Herbert C. Varney secured the 
material for a very interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Birth notices of a state.’’ 
This is to be found in the Minnesota history bulletin for May, 1919. 


A very systematic and complete study of the militia in lowa has been 
wade by Cyril P. Upham in the July number of the Jowa journal of his- 
tory and politics. This is primarily an historical survey although it 
contains a plea for the organization of well-organized and drilled militia 
companies at the present day. Those interested in the settlement of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota will find an excellent article in the same maga- 
vine by Cardinal Goodwin. 
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The legislature of Iowa at the last session provided that in all three- 
year high schools the subjects of American history and civics of the state 
and nation be given for at least two semesters. In all four-year high 
schools the additional requirement is made of social problems and eco- 
nomics for one semester. 


Mr. Louis Pelzer of the University of Iowa is at present working on 
a textbook on contemporary American history to cover the period after 
1877. 


Mr. Arthur Henry Hirsch, who has been at the head of the his- 
tory work at Morningside College at Sioux City, Iowa, has been chosen 
to fill a similar position at Ohio Wesleyan university at Delaware. 


Missouri has already begun to publish her war records in a series of 
articles appearing in the Missouri historical review. The sixth in the 
series, in the July, 1919, issue, treats of the work of the war governor of 
the state, Frederick D. Gardner, and of his activities during the war. 
Missouri, it may be mentioned, has shown its appreciation of its soldier 
sons in a very practical way by making every effort to help returned 
soldiers find jobs. 


Charles M. Correll, formerly of the State normal school, Mayville, 
North Dakota, has accepted the chair of history of Fargo college. 


Mr. Harrison A. Trexler, formerly of the department of economics 
in the University of Montana, has transferred to Whitman college, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


A study of the newspapers of Mississippi between the years 1835 and 
1844 has been made by James E. Winston in the Southwestern historical 
quarterly for July, 1919. He has studied especially the question of the 
Texas annexation sentiment in Mississippi, and the result of his inves- 
tigation is an informing piece of historical work. 


Mr. Percy S. Flippin is now serving as professor of history at Mercer 
university. 
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October 4th, 1919. 
Mr. Geppert: - 


I want to tell you how well pleased 
I was to look over your series of History Maps. 
The names of the editors, Breasted, Harding and 
Hart, are sufficient in themselves to recommend 
the maps to Nebraska educators, each one being 
a specialist in his line. These men, with the 
expert geographical staff, make the Denoyer- 
Geppert Maps authentic and, together with the 
superior mechanical construction of the series, 
place. them at the forefront of teaching equip- 
ment. 


They are thoroly up to date, teachable, 
and, best of all, built from the American view- 
point. They will assist greatly in clearing up 
hazy ideas about history, bringing out economic and 
social phases of life as determining factors in the 
forward movement of civilization. 


Congratulating you upon your achievement 
and commending your work to. the teachers of Nebraske, 
I am 


Yours most sincerely, 


I. GLak 
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